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MARCH. 


Selected. 


Mud underfoot, fogs overhead, 
Rain, drizzle, gloom and mist, 

Winter and spring are reconciled, 
Have met again and kissed. 

Uncertain, fickle, fierce and false, 
A monster in his rage 

Is March, a lion wild to break 


The boundary of his cage. 


Parent of winds and frantic storms, 
Patron of sulky nights, 

When all the sky is bioody red 
With dancing northern lights ; 

Repenting now and then to show 
Suns like the suns of June 

And soft cerulean, placid skies 


Above a placid moon. 


While snows, forgetful of the time, 
Drifting across the hills, 

And spurious ice bridging across 
Emancipated rills ; 

Touches of fiercest polar cold, 
Blasts from boreal shores 

Sweeping with fiendish rage and spite 


The dreary waste of moors. 


Crushing with brutal cold the flowers . 
That fain would burst the bloom, 
Dooming all vegetating things 
Unto a common tomb, 
Nipping with frosty breath the life 
e om and sprout and leaf; 
But little care we for his power, 


Knowing his reign is brief. 


Clara Augusta. 
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IN HER OWN RIGHT. 
A Srory or Heumpcetr LiFe. 
BY WILLIAM MILLER BUTLER. 
CuHaprer VII.—Mr. ‘THOMPSON AGAIN. 


When Lizzy left the office of Jabez Redburn she perceived that it had 
already grown dark and she sought the friendly comfort of a street car. 

As she stepped off the car on the avenue, and turned into Dunlap Street, 
she discovered, a few paces away from her, the person of Mr. Johnny Thompson. 

He had evidently seen her get out of the car, and he crossed over to the 
opposite side and walked directly in her course. 

Having taken a hasty survey of the street as far along as he was able to 
see, and having assured himself that none of his respectable acquaintances 
were observing him, he turned smilingly towards Lizzy, with a ‘* Good evening, 
Mis; Well, by George! I’ve forgotten your name !”’ 

‘Did you forget it last Sunday, Mr. Thompson ?’’ she asked. 

‘*T see you haven’t forgotten me.”’ 

‘*T couldn’t forget you very well.’ 

‘*Why not ?”’ 

‘© Oh, I don’t know.”’ 

They had not stopped when they met, but had slackened their pace, and 
had now turned into Lark Street. 

‘* T say, let’s not walk so fast,’’ he said, ‘‘ unless you’re in a hurry. 

“©Oh, no,’’ said Lizzy, with unconcern; ‘‘but we only have a step or two 
more before I’ll be home.’’ 

‘Yes; but can’t we go slower? We can talk better.’’ 

‘We can talk when we get to the bakery,’’ she rejoined. 

‘*T don’t want to talk there.’’ 

“*Why not?’ ; 

“* Because.”’ 

‘* Don’t see why not. What’s the harm?”’ 

“‘T don’t want to. Somebody might see me.’’ 

‘* Well, what if they should ?”’ 

She looked at him in complete perplexity. She was hardly yet bred to 
that point that she was ashamed of being seen in his company, except, possibly, 
by Dr. Monmouth, and she could not appreciate any feeling of his that should 
make him ashamed of her. 

“‘T don’t care to meet anybody,’ 

“* You should conquer your bashfulness, Mr. Thompson, 

“<Oh, I’m not bashful! ’’ 

‘$I shouldn’t think you were.”’ 

‘*No, [am not. But you mean I have what the boys call brass.’’ 

“Is that what they call it? I’d rather have gold. I guess you have 
plenty of that.’’ 

‘Yes, some. We fellows could never get along without a good deal of it. 
I was born with that, and have always had it, and I expect to get more some 
day.’ os 
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reiterated Mr. Thompson. 
”* said Lizzy. 


‘¢ Going to earn it ?”’ 
carn it! No; I’m going to inherit it.’’ 
“From whom ?”’ 
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IN HER OWN RIGHT. 255 
‘‘From my uncle,’’ he replied, contentedly. Her mind took a quick 
jump, from the wandering course over which this conversation was leading it, 
to a definite and important station. ‘The allusion to his uncle suggested Col. 
Barnwell Thompson at once. Here was an opportunity she needed that might 
have had to be brought about by design. 
‘* It must be nice to inherit money,’ 

‘6 It is!” 

‘¢Ts your uncle very rich ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir !’’ was the ejaculation, as if the question were almost an insult. 

‘¢ Then I suppose you will be even richer than you are now.”’ 

They had reached the bakery door and stood in the patch of light issuing 
through the window. Mr. Thompson stopped short before the door with an 
abruptness that meant decision, and that caused Lizzy to exclaim :— 

‘Why! Ain’t you going in?” 

‘““No. I said I didn’t want to.’’ 

‘‘Why not?’’ she questioned, not for the sake of obtaining a reason, but 
for the purpose of inducement. 

«<The old man’s in there.’’ 

‘Well, he won’t bite you,’’ she laughed. But Lizzy was not more eager 
to go into the shop in company with Mr. Johnny Thompson than was that 
worthy himself. But being anxious to learn a little more concerning the 
Thompsons, she finally said :— 

“If you’ll wait here a minute, I'll walk down to the corner with you.”’ 

**T’ll go along slowly,’’ he answered. Lizzy rushed into the bakery and 
was gone but a few seconds. Mr. Johnny saw her as soon as she came out 
again and walked back to meet her. 

It had now grown so very dark that our young man became bold and 
venturesome. 

‘*Could you—would you take my arm ?”’ 

‘© No, sir-ee!’’ said Lizzy, shaking her dainty little head. 

‘“Why not ?”’ 

‘* Because.”’ 

‘‘Did you ever take a gentleman’s arm ?’’ asked the would-be beau. 

*¢ Certainly !”’ 

‘‘ Then, why won’t you take mine ?’ 

‘* Because somebody might see us!’’ she laughed. 

‘‘Pshaw! That don’t matter. Come.’’ He extended his arm. 

‘“ No,’’ was all that his companion had to say. 

‘“< Come, do!’’ he coaxed. 

‘¢ Your rich uncle might see us.’’ 

‘¢ The colonel ?”’ 

‘Ves ; and then he would disinherit you.”’ 

‘‘Where’s the harm, I’d like to know? I’m not afraid of being cut off. 
The colonel will leave me a pile under any circumstances.”’ 

** How much ?”’ 

‘“‘T should say the colonel intends to leave me five hundred thousand,”’ he 
answered, grandly. , 

“« Whe—ew—ew !’’ whistled Lizzy. ‘‘ That zs a pile, sure enough !”’ 

‘Yes, rather large.”’ 

‘‘T should say you were lucky!’’ she exclaimed. 

But they had now reached the corner and Mr. Thompson seemed willing 
to leave her. : 

‘‘T must bid you good-night now,’’ he said. 

Lizzy was suddenly silent. She had something further to say. 

‘‘Mr. Thompson, do you know what I think? You treated me meanly 
Sunday.”’ 


she said. 


,’ 
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Her tone was so different from that in which she had been conversing that 
he was not prepared to answer her lightly. 

“«J—] * 

‘Don’t attempt to excuse yourself,’’ she interrupted, ‘‘it isn’t necessary. 
You acted meanly in snubbing me, but you see I haven’t minded it much.”’ 
Then in a still kinder tone she added, ‘* You rich folks don’t always treat us 
rightly and it makes us bitter against you. Why can’t the poor be your friends? 
They would be true to you.”’ 

Her words were so unexpected that he was completely disconcerted. He 
was silent for a full half minute, then he broke forth gushingly :— 

‘I believe you would be true forever!”’ 

Her only reply was a soft and gentle good-night. The young man returned 
the word, bowed politely dnd walked slowly away, Lizzy at the same ‘time 
going into the corner grocery. 





CHAPTER VIII.—THE BEGINNINGS OF A NEw LIFE. 


The piano which found its way into the Wilms household through the com- 
bined efforts of Lizzy, Dr. Monmouth and Mrs. Wilms, turned out to be a great 
institution. For a week after it had made its appearance in the little back room, 
Lizzy did nothing but drum, drum, drum,—much to several persons’ annoyance 
and to the great neglect of the bakery business. 

As there seemed to be no prospect of her enthusiasm ever dying out, old 
man Wilms finally came to a determination. He bolted into the room one 
morning where Lizzy was seated in front of her instruction book, and announced 
his resolution with the exclamation :— 

‘Td mus’ pe stoped, Lizzy, id mus’ pe stoped! Pud up dot biano and 
komm heraus! Vat you vand do blay so many for. Herr Brachvogel not say 
you schtay all dime at de biano.”’ 
| ‘No, but I’ll learn all the quicker.’’ 

li ‘‘And mebbe den you not helb uns make money ad all! You go pe fine 
yt lady and not schtay home any-more!”’ 

‘‘There’s no danger of that,’’ returned Lizzy, feelingly. 

‘¢Den you not bragtice so much,”’ and the self-dutiful old German wound 
up his sleeves and disappeared down-stairs into the basement. 
we Lizzy was not inclined to be put into a very good humor by this restriction 
upon her progress. But her love for music was not one whit lessened. She 
never saw the piano closed that she was not tempted to open it and make an 
attack on her latest piece. 

Her uncle, observant of her advance, became more generous, and at length 
agreed to let her have every evening to herself. 

Altogether she progressed very rapidly, especially in vocalization, and 
needed to learn little more than to read notes. Her voice had a remarkably 
long register, a very clear, full tone and a flexibility that obeyed the behests of 
her soulful art-nature with wonderful readiness. 

Dr. Monmouth was a very fair pianist himself and, moreover, was an edu- 
cated critic. It did not take him long to recognize Lizzy’s musical talent and 
he was quick to encourage her to study and practice. His instruction had 
grown to be a very pleasant duty and had become completely divested of the 
idea pedagogic ; so that the relation of master and pupil was virtually abolished. 

Lizzy had about completed several branches and was now occupied with 
English literature, modern history and rhetoric, in all of which she took a genuine 
iq | delight. The doctor was charmed with her improvement. Old man Wilms grew 
ql prouder of her every day. Annie Miller could not say enough in her behalf, 
and the girls of Lark Street and Dunlap Street took an additional interest in her. 
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The semi-weekly visits to Mrs. Glaser’s, where Herr Brachvogel boarded 
and gave his lessons, put Lizzy in the way of making a great many new acquaint- 
ances. Brachvogel continued -to be extremely enthusiastic over his gifted pupil, 
and sought every occasion to introduce her to his friends,—always concealing 
her social station, however, in the sounding name Marelli. 

A number of the pupils were from Elmwood, and among them Miss Clara 
Gaybower, who, though no longer youthful, had not yet acquired all the society 
accomplishments and was anxious to be in the fashion, which just then was 
making much ado about music. Of all the young ladies Lizzy met at Mrs. 
Glaser’s, Clara was the most extravagant in her flattery, and forthwith invited 
the new pupil out to the house of her cousin, Mary Grosvenor, but Lizzy 
declined this honor. 

‘‘T don’t want to go to the Grosvenor’s,’’ she reflected, ‘‘ because I will’ 
meet Dr. Monmouth’s friend Mary there.’’ 

An acute student of the human heart might have imagined he detected in 
this antipathy the initial germ of jealousy, but Lizzy would certainly have 
laughed most cordially and honestly at such a conceit. 

One day Lizzy was asked to appear ata so’rée musicale, in which many of 
Herr Brachvogel’s fashionable pupils were to assist. ‘The affair was not one of 
moment, but it served to enlarge her circle of admirers, and she was glad to 
gain a notoriety that she intended should become profitable. 

The programme announced the debutante as Mle. Marelli, the a/#as which 
Brachvogel had claimed to be an absolute requisite to success. Lizzy had fought 
valiantly in argument with him for her own plain little name, but her teacher 
would not listen to such a thing. 

There was another point connected with the visits to Mrs. Glaser’s, which 
interested Lizzy almost equally with her music lessons. Jabez Redburn, the 
lawyer, was not unfrequently there as a privileged guest, and Redburn found 
many auspicious occasions and places to talk over the Thompson business with 
his client. He was making progress, so he reported, and, though it would take 
time, there was every prospect of ultimate success. 

‘¢ We will make a haul that will dazzle us, I think,’’ he said. 

He still spoke asa shareholder in the inheritance, and Lizzy had almost 
ceased to take any note of the inference. To tell the truth, Redburn was fast 
growing to be such a friend of hers, and had of late shown so many attentions, 
aside from his professional relationship, that the implied copartnership seemed 
not at all presumptuous. But she never spoke of her friendship for him either 
to Annie or Dr. Monmouth. 


CHAPTER I[X.—Lizzy’s CHURCH DEBUT. 


Lizzy continued her lessons of Herr Brachvogel until the end of May, 
when, one evening, her teacher announced that there would be a temporary 
vacancy in the choir of the Fourth Street Presbyterian Church and that he 
could secure her the engagement if she so desired. 

She was only too glad to begin real work and gave her consent without 
hesitation. She hurried home when her lesson was over to tell Annie and her 
parents and the doctor. . 

The four were standing in the door of the bakery—an unusual circum- 
stance—when she came up, and upon the announcement that next Sunday she 
was to be a leading soprano, Annie forthwith began to hug her, the doctor to 
banter her, Mrs. Wilms said she ‘‘allus knowed so,’’ while old man Wilms 
broke his reserve and capped the enthusiasm by asking :— 

‘*Vell, vat it gost you, Lizzy ?”’ 

‘©O, dear me,’’ screamed Lizzy, in despair, striving to release herself from 
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258 IN HER OWN RIGHT. 


Annie’s embrace, and laughing beyond control; ‘‘ this is just too much! I’ll 
die if you all keep on?”’ 

‘‘T say,’’ repeated the old German, ‘‘ vot it gost you, Lizzy ?”’ 

‘«Tt will cost the church something, and not me.’’ 

‘“Vat!’’ cried Wilms, in astonishment, ‘‘ you not get baid for id ?’’ 

‘‘ Yes, I will; they are going to give me five dollars a week !’’ 

‘Vy, Lizzy, you not say it!’ 

‘Yes, I do, and I’m going to sing next Sunday.”’ 

‘« We’re going to be on hand to hear you, then,’’ said the doctor. 

_ Yes, sir-ee!’’ proclaimed Annie. ‘‘I wouldn’t feel content to let Lizzy 
sing there without me.”’ 

‘“My! you important little thing you!’’ cried Lizzie, and she gave her 
chum her customary and expressive hug. 

Lizzie went to the choir meeting Saturday evening, and was introduced to 
the members of the quartette by her teacher. They were all more or less 
friendly to the new singer, and manifestly rather more favorably impressed with 
her singing than she had dared to hope. Lizzy knew that she was under crit- 
icism ; but she somehow felt that it was favorable, and was incited by the fact to 
do her best. 

When the choir meeting was over Lizzy went home feeling well satisfied. 
with what she had done, and looked forward to the morrow with no little hope 
and pleasure. 

On the following Sunday, long before Lizzy had taken her place in front of the 
organ, Annie Miller had found a convenient seat and was waiting for the services 
tocommence. She saw the doctor enter in company with one of the rich fami- 
lies from Elmwood and take his place beside the handsomely-dressed young 
lady who was with him. The young lady was full of life and seemed to find it 
impossible not to whisper to the doctor occasionally. Annie wondered if Lizzy 
would notice them—for they sat forward and were directly in front of the organ. 

ile she was speculating thus, she noticed a tall and handsome young man 
come in preceded by an usher and take a seat all by himself at one side, and 
then she looked up at the organ again and saw the members of the choir just 
taking their places. ‘ 

‘¢ We've got a new soprano,’’ she heard a lady in the pew in front of her 
say to another lady, ‘‘ and I understand she is very fine.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the second lady, “‘ but not likely to be Very taking—n 
our standing.”’ 

‘* That’s bad,’’ rejoined the first ; ‘‘I wonder she has the impudence to 
come, then. There’s scarcely a thing in that choir to redeem it except its 
music.’’ 

The first words of the number from Z£47ah, ‘‘ But the Lord is mindful of 
his own,’’ broke in upon this intercourse. 

Annie forgot the critics, and the tall young man over at the side, and even 
the beautiful young lady and the doctor, and riveted her eyes upon Lizzy with an 
eagerness of pride and expectation that would have embarrassed that young 
lady could she have caught their expression. But Lizzy entered into the spirit 
of the piece with a heartiness that made her almost: oblivious to the congrega- 
tion. But the audience did not forget the new soprano and her singing. In 
the solo passages the attention she was accorded would have been more compli- 
mentary had it been less noisy. But the whisperers were very extravagant, and 
some of them seemed to strain their wits very severely to find the proper words 
to express their admiration and their judgments. 

After church Annie waited for her friend, but the tall, handsome young 
man who had seated himself at the side before the opening of the service, was 
first to secure Lizzy, and Annie hurried away, not a little hurt to find herself 
thus supplanted in the affections of her chum by a man who was not a mutual 
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friend, who indeed was wholly unknown to her. Meeting the doctor just as she 
turned into Dunlap street, Annie caught up to him to hear what he would say 
of the music. 

‘‘T saw you at church, Doctor,’’ she said. ‘‘ How did Lizzy do?”’ 

‘‘ Lizzy did remarkably well,’’ he responded. 

‘‘I’m glad to hear you say it,’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘ But, Doctor, I want to 
know who that man was that walked out with her.’’ 

The shade of mingled envy and hatred that passed over the young 
physician’s face was a new expression to the eyes of the quick-observing girl. 
But the shadow was gone in a moment, and he only said :— 

‘‘T suppose Lizzy knows him. If she does not she shall!’’ And he 
walked away to his office leaving Annie to find her own explanation for his un- 


‘expectedly vehement words. 


CHAPTER X.—Lizzy MAKES AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


Monday was always a busy day with Lizzy and she remained in the bakery 
waiting upon customers until almost six o’clock. The doctor, too, was kept 
busy, and she saw nothing of him, and was as yet ignorant of his opinion of 
her singing at the church on the Sabbath. So, after supper, just at dark, she 
gave a little touch of improvement to her toilet-—which at its most was never 
untidy—and wandered up the street to have a chat with Annie Miller. 

She met her friend half a square from the bakery, and the two locked arms 
and strolled along to the avenue. 

‘* Have you seen the doctor to-day ?’’ Lizzy asked. 

‘“No,’’ was Annie’s response. 

‘Did you see him yesterday ?”’ 

“Te.” 

‘*Well,’’ queried Lizzy. ‘‘ What did he say ?”’ 

‘* About what ?”’ 

‘« About my singing; you never said a word about it ”’ 

‘‘Why, Lizzy, you old dear, you did splendidly, at least the doc-——”’ 

‘‘ Hush !’’ exclaimed Lizzy, putting her hand quickly and completely over 
her companion’s mouth. 

‘‘T won’t hush!’’ cried Annie, running away from her. ‘‘ The doctor 
made a mistake when he said you were a great singer—so did 4 

‘‘You, Annie!’’ and Lizzie ran after her with a ferocity of visage that 
would have terrified her had it been genuine. 

‘¢ Now, Lizzy, stop!’’ exclaimed her chum coming back from the chase all 
out of breath. 

‘Then behave yourself and tell the truth !’’ 

‘‘T am telling the truth. Your singing was magnificent and everybody of 
any sense liked it !’’ 

‘‘T guess then there were a good many who didn’t have any sense.’’ 

‘*T wouldn’t care for them !’’ 

Then she asked suddenly and with all her playfulness gone:— 

‘* Who was he, Lizzy ?”’ 

‘Do you mean the gentleman I went out of church with?” 

‘* Ves,” 

‘‘Oh, that was my lawyer, Mr. Redburn. Had vou never seen him before ?”’ 

‘“No. You seem to be getting along splendidly with him.”’ 

‘So I am !°’ answered her companion. 

‘*You’re dead in love, Lizzie Wilms !’’ cried the other merrily. 

‘No, I’m not, either.’’ 

‘* How long has he been attentive to you ?”’ 
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260 . IN HER OWN RIGHT. 
‘‘ Over two months,”’ she returned. 
‘* And you are aot in love with him ?”’ 

‘* No, I don’t believe so.’’ 

‘*What! Don’t you know?” 

‘* Honestly and truly,’’ and she turned round and held her companion off 
at arm’s length and looked steadily into her eyes, ‘‘ as far as 1 know I’m not in 
love with him.”’ 

‘* But what about the doctor? Which do you like best ?”’ 

Lizzy was completely nonplussed and could make no adequate reply. 

‘¢You’re provoking, Annie. You know what a good friend the doctor is to 
me; but Mr. Redburn is not the same at all.’’ 

Annie was not satisfied with her investigation, but was obliged to remain 
unsatisfied for all the good it might do her. So she bade her friend good night | 
at the door of the bakery and went singing away, leaving Lizzy to herself and 
her busy thoughts and to such customers as might chance in. 

She went about the little business that was to be done with an interest that 
occupied her attention so fully that she even heard some one come in at the door 
and walk up to the counter before she had turned around and seen Mr. Jabez 
Redburn. . 

‘* I’m glad to find you at home,”’ said the lawyer, advancing and extending 
his hand over the counter. ‘‘ I was afraid you were out.’’ 

“‘I’m not often out all evening, unless I’m at Mrs. Glaser’s,’ 
answered, smiling. 

‘* I suppose you'll be there to-morrow evening as usual?’’ he said, taking 
a comfortable position with his elbow on the glass show-case. 

“Ts.” 

‘*T had something to tell you about our case, and I thought I wouldn't 
wait until I couid see you. I visited Thompson again last night.’’ 

_ Did you?’’ exclaimed Lizzy, very much interested. 

‘Yes, and I received positive proof that Thompson is our man and no 
mistake. I put the case very plainly to him last night and he winced under it 
—and that is a very hard thing to make Mr. Thompson do.”’ 

‘I have never seen him; what kind of a looking man is he?’”’ 

‘‘ Not such a man as you would fancy,’’ said Mr. Redburn, with a half 
laugh. ‘‘I imagine you don’t fancy everybody,’’ with an attempt to be com- 
plimentary. 

‘*No, I don’t. Many friends, no friends, you know.’’ 

‘* Friends is the word ; but I wanted you to use it first.’’ 

‘*T believe in calling things by their right names,’’ she said. 

‘So do I, and if I had been calling you Lizzy instead of Miss Wilms, I 
would have been calling you by your right name.”’ 

**T’m Mlle. Marelli now, you know,’’ she said. 

‘* Not to me,’’ he responded, encroachingly. . 

‘*No; I’m the girl that ‘tends the baker shop on Lark Street just now.’’ 

‘‘Pshaw! I mean that an acquaintance or friendship must not be troubled 
by formalities. Now if you should call me Jabez e 

‘‘Really, Mr. Redburn, I never did like your first name,’’ she interposed, 
honestly. 

‘‘Which means you do like my last ?’’ 

‘**] didn’t say that.’’ 

‘‘Which means you don’t ?”’ 

‘** Nor did I say that, either.’’ 

‘Oh, well then, I suppose you like neither my name nor me?”’ he returned, 
with an attempt to feign injured frankness. 

Lizzy, with all her simplicity of nature, was too much of a tactician to be 
entrapped into an expression of her feelings by such a manoeuver. To his last 
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remark, Lizzy made no rejoinder, and he added, to cover an awkward 
ause :— 

on Some girls will never say they like a man even when they are in love with 

him. In fact their reluctance to admit even an acquaintance with him is often 

the best proof in the world that they have lost their hearts.’’ 

‘You are certainly correct there, Mr. Redburn,’’ she returned, with a 
laugh. ‘‘ When a girl’s in love she generally says she hates the man. Now, 
Mr. Redburn, I rather like you,’’ and she looked up at him so archly that he 
attempted to slap her hand which rested on the counter. But she was too quick 
for him and drew back with a merry laugh. 

‘¢ Lizzy you are a smart girl,’’ he said, boldly. 

‘‘Hush!’’ she said in a subdued voice. ‘‘ Here comes some gentlemen.”’ 

He turned about, murmured a hasty good-night, and left the shop. 


CHAPTER@®XI.—HONEST MASQUERADING. 


The interview between Lizzy and the lawyer in the baker shop was not an 
unknown occurrence to Dr. Monmouth. He had witnessed the whole of it. 
Monmouth was on his way to the bakery himself with no purpose in view other 
than that of seeing Lizzy which, of late, had grown to be almost a necessary 
part of his daily business. He excused his desire to himself on the ground of 
duty. But somehow or other, his steps were stayed when he perceived that 
another man had preceded him in his visit and the obligatoriness of his duty 
was greatly diminished for the time being. He stood on the opposite side of the 
street looking across into the lighted shop with a feeling of hesitancy that was 
new to him. He remained in his place opposite the bakery until Redburn was 
out of sight; then he wheeled suddenly around and went straight back to his 
office. But it seemed to have no attraction whatever for him, and he started 
out once more in the direction of the bakery. 

‘*Good evening, doctor,’’ said a well-known voice behind him unexpect- 
edly, when he had proceeded astep. Turning about he recognized Annie Miller. 

‘Well, Annie?”’ 

The salute had the inflection of a question, and Annie said :— 

‘* It isn’t anything, doctor; I was just going up to see Lizzy when I came 
upon you. Have you seen her to-night ?’’ 

‘No, not to speak to her. Why?”’ 

‘*Oh, nothing, only you seemed so quiet.’’ 

The remark properly called for a rejoinder, but they continued their walk 
some paces farther before the silence was again broken. Annie was waiting with 
her ready heart, but her tongue asked no prying question. The doctor was 
waging a war with his pride, trying to force it into a confession. Annie broke 
the silence again by an innocent observation that seduced him out of his resolu- 
tion before he knew it. 

‘* Lizzy has got a beau, doctor. Did she tell you?”’ 

‘I am painfully aware of it,’’ he said, apparently with no attempt to 
modify the seriousness of his tone. ‘‘And that is what makes me blue.’’ 

‘I don’t think you will be blue long.’’ 

‘Will I forget? ’’ he said, bitterly. 

‘Lizzy will soon tire of him.”’ 

They were at the door of the bakery now before opportunity was given for 
further converse, and Lizzy, perceiving them, at once burst out with an exhausted : 

‘Well! are there any more of you—and without baskets, too! You make 
the fourth or fifth person that has been in here to-night, simply to make a call 
—upon Mlle. Marelli, I suppose, though precious few people know that Mlle. 
Marelli ’tends a baker shop on Lark Street !”’ 
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‘* Yes, Lizzy,’’ Annie replied ; ‘‘the bread and the cakes would surely spoil 
Marelli’s voice—so the doctor said.’’ 

Monmouth suddenly came out of his moodiness with a boyish flourish of 
his hand that made him laugh at himself. 

‘Hurrah for Marelli de a baker shop!’’ he shouted, picking up a huge 
loaf of coffee bread and tossing it up to the ceiling. 

‘«Them’s my views and my bread exactly, doctor,’’ said Lizzy, with un- 
usual gayety, running to catch the loaf as it came down. 

But there was a collision, and the bread descended upon the doctor’s hat 
and rolled off upon Lizzy’s back. Such an accident was a peacemaker of the 
most successful kind, and the young man forgot his bitterness so quickly and 
completely that Lizzy never guessed it had had an existence. 

‘* The doctor thought you sang well yesterday, Lizzy,”’ 
the first auspicious pause. 

‘* I thought like many others did,’’ said Monmouth. ‘‘ But Miss Gaybower 


observed Annie at 


pronounced you the greatest singer she had ever heard.”’ 


1”? 


‘* Poor Clara!’’ exclaimed Lizzy. ‘‘ It’s well she doesn’t know who I really 
am and where I live; that would spoil her opinion sadly.”’ 

‘* Poor Miss Gaybower!’’ cried the doctor with a grave shake of his head. 
‘She deserves our pity.”’ 

‘* And poor, poor Miss Gaybower, /say. I’ve heard of her. Is there no 
hope for the dear thing, doctor? ”’ 

‘*]T fear the worst, Annie,’’ returned the doctor, solemnly. ‘‘All my 
celebrated bread pills have proven ineffectual. There is nothing to do now but 
to wait and hope.”’ 

‘* Now, come,’’ said Lizzy ; ‘‘ Miss Gaybower has some good points.”’ 

‘* Yes, Lizzy, I am sure she has,’’ responded the physician; ‘ or her cousin 
Mary would not love her so.’’ 

‘¢ From what I have heard you say of Mary, I suppose she isn’t like the rest 
of girls.’’ 

‘‘How do you mean?’’ And the doctor looked up at her quickly. 

‘*T mean she must be almost an angel to endure Miss Gaybower eternally!” 

‘‘Don’t you think society is responsible for Miss Gaybower’s follies?” 
asked Annie. 

‘«She is not bound to obey when society tells her to make a permanent fool 
of herself. All rich people who go into society are not fools enough to obey it. 
Society is based upon selfishness. Society makes people false. It believes in 
flattery, and lying flattery ; it believes in fine clothes and not in fine heads or 
hearts.”’ 

' €* You are severe, doctor,’’ said Lizzy. 

‘¢ There are exceptions, of course.’’ 

‘* Mary Grosvenor, for instance,”’ 
have to meet this Miss Grosvenor.”’ 

‘*T wish you could ; she would be so pleased,”’ 

‘‘QOh! that’s it, is it ?’’ 

‘«T have often said you would like her, Lizzy.’’ 

‘* But she’s a fashionable society girl, doctor.”’ 

‘That has never spoiled her. She thinks more of Lizzy Wilms than she 
does of Marelli, even now.’’ 

‘« The doctor has been speaking a good word for you,’’ observed Annie; 
and then she suddenly remarked that it was quite late for her, and had said 
good-night, and was gone before Lizzy had time to ask her to stay longer. 

Monmouth was not loath to have her depart, but with a perversity that half 
an hour afterwards threatened to make him swear, he rejected his opportunity 
and followed in the retreating footsteps of Annie almost before she was out of 
hearing. 


said Lizzy, laughing. ‘‘I’ll certainly 
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‘‘T don’t think I shall be around to give your lessons to-morrow evening,”’ 
he said.. ‘‘But you can probably find amusement without me. I may be out 
of town for a few days. If I am not back Friday, you may take a review of 
all last week’s work.’’ 

He moved toward the door, uttered an awkward good-night, and walked 
briskly down the street, giving her not the least chance to detain him. 

Lizzy turned from the door, whither she had followed him, and went 
back through the shop into the darkened sitting-room, and stood there out of 
the light. If Monmouth could have seen her tears he would have been 
surprised and happy and remorseful. But he did not see her, and he never 
knew. 


CHAPTER XII.—A Parienr CurEsS HER Docrgr. 


Dr. Monmouth’s wounded feelings drove him at once to seek insensibility 
in sleep, and that sweet restorer left him the next morning in a greatly improved 
humor. He was out of bed by five, and by six o’clock had driven quickly 
along Dunlap Street and turned into Lark. He hoped Lizzy would be in the 
doorway ; but he only saw her standing in the shop with her back toward 
the entrance. He was instantly provoked with her for not seeing him; and 
pulling out his whip he cut his horse a severe and unmerited whack, and went 
dashing on to Grosvenor Place. 

He had driven out to see Miss Gaybower, in answer to a note received 
from her the preceding afternoon, stating that she was ill and in need of his 
services. 

It is more than probable that Clara’s sickness alone would not have been 
deemed worthy of a drive of several miles before breakfast, and the lady would 
no doubt have been compelled to groan for the doctor’s bread pills until noon 
had not a more selfish motive been at work in the young man’s breast. He 
wanted to be comforted, and was anxious to imbibe the soothing influence 
which a pleasant chat with Mary Grosvenor invariably imparted. 

‘‘Why, Harry, you old prodigal!’’ exclaimed his friend, extending her 
hand for the usual clasp. ‘‘I’m very, very glad to see you!’”’ 

‘* Is Clara quite sick?”’ 

‘“No; but still I am glad to see you.’’ 

«It’s pleasant to know I am somewhere welcome, ex officio,’’ he said, as 
he stepped into the long drawing-room. 

‘You are welcome here in any capacity,’ 
over the soft, rich carpet. 

‘* Who is it, Mary ?’’ asked some one through the crack of the back door. 

“*Tt’s the doctor, Clara; come in.’’ 

The poor relation therewith arrived. Miss Gaybower would have felt 
happier if she had not been caught walking about the house. To have had the 
young physician visit her in her own apartment, and find her reclining passively 
in a big arm-chair, would have been much more consistent, she thought, and 
much more satisfactory. 

But she compromised the situation somewhat by explaining that she was 
so much better than she had been last night. 

‘‘Well, that’s good,’’ said the doctor. Miss Gaybower described her 
symptoms and suggested the need of a little medicine, which the doctor gave 
her. She thanked him, and upon his advice that she would better go lie down, 
went slowly up-stairs, leaving him and Mary in the drawing-room. 

__ ‘I guess you consider yourself a victim, Harry,’’ said Mary. ‘‘ But your 
visit is a very great pleasure to me, and it gives me the opportunity of inviting 
you to a little moonlight party that Clara has on hand for to-night. There will 


she replied, following after him 
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be some present whose society you will enjoy, I know. Clara has invited a 
friend of her’s, whom you know. It is Marelli, the singer.’’ 

‘Indeed !”’ 

** Will you come ?”’ 

‘* Possibly and probably, Mary, but not positively.’’ 

The prospect of meeting Lizzy was a very pleasant bit of news, and the 
information had the effect of stirring him up and making him in a hurry. 

He arose at once, stepped out into the hall and got his hat, saying, 
with a smile, and truthfully, that he had other patients to visit who might be 
needing his attention even more seriously than did Clara. 

Mary’s invitation put the young man in the most felicitous state of mind, 
and he drove away into the beautiful bright sunshine, not ungrateful to Clara 
for being sick and bringing him out to Elmwood so early in the morning. 


CHAPTER XIII.—A PLEBEIAN AMONG PATRICIANS. 


At nine o’clock in the evening, Dr. Monmouth found himself again at 
Grosvenor Place. 

The extensive and well-kept grounds were picturesque even under the most 
cheerless skies ; and to-night, in the indescribable glory of a full moon and the 
fantastic lights of innumerable Chinese lanterns, the scene was one of peculiar 
beauty. 

Such a picture would have invited the attention of any one, and it did 
not fail to make an impression upon the susceptible senses of the young 
physician. 

Monmouth had taken a seat with Mary a short distance from the house, and 
was dividing his attention between talking with his companion and watching 
Lizzy who sat in the midst of a little group not far away. 

‘¢ What are you thinking about ?’’ Mary asked gently. 

*¢ About Lizzy ; what do you think of her, Mary? ’”’ 

‘*She is charming. I do not know when I have met any one whom I 
liked so well on short acquaintance.’’ 

**T am glad to hear that.’’ 

‘* She doesn’t know many of the company here to-night, I think.” 

‘* All the better. I don’t like many of them.”’ 

**T know that, Harry, and I share your feelings; but I hope it will not 
occasion your little friend any unhappiness.”’ 

‘‘ Lizzy is a sensitive girl, but an uncommonly sensible one as well. She 
shares with all of her class a positive hatred of fashionable society. But she is 
very ambitious and is anxious to improve herself and thinks her fashionable 
friends can help her. But she is going to do it all honestly. She will not 
accept whitewash. Has she sung yet?’”’ 

‘«Oh, yes; and you should have come earlier to hear what lovely things 
they said about her.”’ 

** Do they know who she is? ”’ 

*¢ Marelli,’’ returned Mary. ‘‘¢The wonderful Italian cantatrice—the 
favorite pupil of Herr Brachvogel. I’m afraid that’ s the recommendation. 
But no one will be the wiser if you and I are cautious.’ 

“Tt isa disgrace to humanity!’’ exclaimed the young man hotly.‘ To 
think that a girl of Lizzy Wilms’ nobility of character would be looked upon 
sneeringly if her circumstances were known here in this assemblage, while those 
with no character at all are favored as her superiors.’ 

‘‘T agree with you; moneyed srenacmacy is the most disgusting thing in the 
world.’’ 

‘« Pity Clara could not take the same view of it!’’ 
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‘Clara is very foolish I must own ; we were very near quarreling when she 
told me she was going to invite the Thompsons. I would not vouch for the 
colonel’s character, and as for Johnny Thompson a 

‘Well, what’s the matter with Mr. Johnny?’’ suddenly asked the voice 
of the poor relation herself, as that lady emerged from the shadow of the trees. 
‘‘T’m sure he is as respectable as some others who are here.’ 

‘« Where did you come from?’’ asked Mary in a tone of disturbance. 

‘‘And as for Mr. Johnny,’’ continued Clara, unmindful of her cousin’s 
remark, ‘‘ he is as polite as he can be. Don’t you think so, doctor ?’’ 

*‘T have the pleasure of only a slight acquaintance with Mr. ogg | 
Thompson,’’ said the doctor, guardedly ; os “but as far as I was able to judge, I 
thought him a representative society man.’ 

‘‘There now, Mary!’’ exclaimed the adjusted Miss Senna, tri- 
umphantly; ‘‘ you hear what the doctor says of him!’’ 

Just then Mr. Johnny Thompson himself came toward them. 

‘* We were just talking about you, Mr. Thompson,”’ cried Clara. 

‘* Delightful to be talked about !’’ said Mr. Thompson, with a smile. 

‘Yes, indeed ! and we were just saying that you were a representative.’’ 

‘Well, I hope to be, some day, though I’m not yet quite old enough.’’ 

‘«I think Miss Gaybower misunderstood,’’ returned thedoctor. ‘‘ We did 
not mean Congressional representative.’’ 

** No,’’ said Mr. Thompson ; ‘‘ but I have thought of politics.’’ 

‘*T should imagine politics would just suit you,’’ said Miss Gaybower. 

‘Or poetry,’’ suggested the doctor. 

‘Yes, that would be a lovely field for your talents, Mr. Johnny,’’ exclaimed 
Clara. ‘‘ You know you compose lovely poetry.”’ 

‘‘Oh, what I sent you was some of my very poorest.”’ 

‘‘T thought it was splendid !’’ 

‘* Mary, I'd like to write you some sweet poetry,’’ said the doctor, gravely, 
turning to his friend, who had been listening with much patience to the conver- 
sation ; ‘* but I guess I’d better not make the attempt.’’ 

‘* No; you must run no risk for my sake,’’ said Mary. 

‘*Humph!’’ cried Miss Gaybower, as the light began to break in upon 
her. ‘*I see you are making fun of us! Well, I'll just thank you, Mary 
Grosvenor, to treat my—my—Mr. Thompson like ™ 

Here her rising choler interfered with the flow of her thoughts. 

‘‘Come, Mr. Thompson,”’ she said, with suppressed wrath ; ‘‘ we will seek 
the company of those who can appreciate your genius!’’ and she led Mr. 
Johnny away a willing captive. 

‘* Poor Clara!’’ exclaimed the doctor, looking pityingly after her haiti 
figure. 

‘* She is very foolish, Harry ; but I think it only makes her worse to poke 
fun at her,’’ said his friend. ‘* Could you cease ruffling Clara for my sake ?”’ 

‘‘T would be most willing, but I cannot trust myself. There is but one 
way,’’ and he turned toward her earnestly. ‘‘ I must stop coming to see you.”’ 

She returned no reply, and while he waited for her to speak, his mind suddenly 
took another turn at seeing the loiterers under the trees all going into the parlor. 

‘‘ What’s the attraction ?’’ he asked of agentleman moving in the direction 
of the house. 

‘‘ We are going to have singing,’’ was the answer. 

‘Let us go in, Mary,’’ said she, arising and extending his arm to his com- 
panion. ‘Probably it is Lizzy.’ 

Sure enough, Herr Brachvogel was at the piano, and Lizzy stood at his 
side, facing about fifty auditors, who crowded the parlor, the doors, the adja- 
cent hall and the windows leading into and upon the veranda, with an eagerness 
that would have flattered a much more celebrated cantatrice. 
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Herr Brachvogel played the prelude of the ‘‘Zr/kenig,’’ fast and loud 
for a dozen bars, and then sortening to a pianissimo, as Lizzy commenced with 
Goethe’s words : 


“ Who rides there so late through the night dark and drear? 
The father it is, with his infapt dear; 
He holdeth the boy tightly clasp’d in his arm, 
He holdeth him safely, he keepeth him warm.” 


With the first sound of Lizzy’s voice the audience fell into a deep 
silence. When she had finished, the audience burst forth in a rapture of 
applause. 

Monmouth and Mary left the room when the music ceased, and again 
sought the cool retreat of the terrace. 

‘*You have not seen your friend Lizzy this evening, to speak to 
her, have you?’’ asked Miss Grosvenor, when they had found a convenient 
seat. 

‘‘No.” 

‘¢ Well, you mustn’t neglect her. I'll go and send her out to you.”’ 

‘¢QOh, no,’’ returned the doctor; ‘‘ wait a moment.’’ 

«¢ What ?”’ inquired Mary, hesitating. 

‘* Well, goon. I'll remain here.”’ 

A few moments afterward he perceived the form of his pupil friend coming 
slowly toward him. He arose to meet her. 

__ “Miss Grosvenor sent me to you, doctor,’’ she said, by way of recog- 
nition. 

‘*] wanted your company,’’ the doctor explained; ‘‘ if mine will not be 
disagreeable to you. Come and sit down.”’ 

She hesitated a moment longer, then took her place beside him on the 
moonlit bench. 

‘You did not expect to see me here, Lizzy?’’ 

“‘No, not after what you said last night.’’ 

‘Could you believe that your presence,—I changed my mind, Lizzy, and 
I am not sorry.”’ 

‘‘Then you enjoy this party !”’ 

‘‘No, Ido not. I enjoyed your singing and a pleasant chat with Mary, 
and a charming little tiff with Miss Gaybower ; but the party, as a party, bores 
me !’’ 

‘‘And so it does me! But I thought, maybe, I had not gotten used to 
society.”’ 

She waited for him to pursue the conversation. But as he did not seem 
inclined to go on, she ventured to make the observation that she had caught a 
glimpse of Colonel Thompson, but had not been introduced. 

‘<I understood that he was present and wondered what would happen if 
you should meet him.”’ 

‘‘He would probably not know me. Iam Marelli here to everybody ex- 
cept you and Mary and Mr. Johnny Thompson. The Colonel has not seen me 
since I was a child.”’ 

There was a long pause following the remark. 

‘‘ Lizzy,’’ said the doctor, abruptly, ‘‘ will you let me take you home ?”’ 

“*Oh! doctor, I’m so much obliged ; but I’ve promised Mr. Redburn.”’ 

“*Oh! of course !’’ he said, ‘‘ good night.’’ 

** Good night, doctor, I’m so sorry! But be sure and be on hand to give 
me my lesson to-morrow night.”’ 

A moment after she had gone, the young man arose, and ten minutes later 
was driving like mad toward the city. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—‘‘So NEAR AND YET So Far.’’ 


All next day Dr. Monmouth was kept busy with his professional engage- 
ments. But it would have required more than the cares of his vocation to have 
made him forget the girl whom he knew was standing all the day long ina 
certain bakery shop but a stone’s throw from his office. His faculty of associa- 
tion of ideas, assisted by his imagination, would persist in forming but one 
picture, whose truthfulness he expected to be verifying that very evening from 
eight o’clock until ten. 

The likeness was copied from a long series of originals, the first of which 
he had looked upon some six months previous. A little back room, with the 
odor of sweet, fresh-made bread pervading it ;.a lamp-lit table with a number 
of useful-looking books upon it ; a happy-hearted canary in a bright wire cage 
in the window; an open piano; a half-darned stocking; a couple of stiff- 
backed chairs ; a clean but somewhat faded carpet ; and, in the midst of all, a 
pretty girl, to whose prettiness everything seemed to pay tribute. 

At the end of the day, as he was driving home with this picture still in his 
mind, from which it had never for one hour been absent, he suddenly drew 
himself up, and with an utter forgetfulnees of the time and the place, he turned 
to himself, and in a voice loud enough to be heard at his horse’s head, he 
asked : 

‘¢ Harry Monmouth, do you love Lizzy ?”’ 

But he did not choose to answer himself, at least not audibly. He liked 
Lizzy Wilms, anyhow. He did not denyit. He liked her a great deal, and 
this, too, he was in no haste todeny. But did he love her? He laughed at 
the idea. No, he was not in love; and yet he was honest enough with his case 
to see that his mind had not been directed to an examination of it without a 
cause. 

*¢T must keep an eye on the matter,’’ he mused with a sarcastic smile on 
his face, ‘‘ although there is no immediate danger.’’ 

Eight o’clock found him at the bakery. Lizzy was standing in her favorite 
position in the doorway. 

‘* Will you object to a little walk?’’ asked Monmouth, doubtingly. 

**T don’t know.’’ 

‘“Come,’’ he said. ‘It is early yet.’’ 

‘* Which way shall we go?’’ 

‘‘Not where we will meet anybody, and nobody on Lark Street will say 
atfything about your walking with me.”’ 

She went into the back room and returned in a moment with a rich crim- 
son shawl over her shoulders. 

‘Will you take my arm, Lizzy ?’’ asked Monmouth, as they came upon the 
avenue, offering his left as he spoke. 

She hesitated a moment, looked into his face, as though she would find the 
rid to his mood before accepting, and then quietly placed her hand upon his 
sleeve. 

‘Tf you wish,’’ and she smiled at him to distract his seriousness. 

‘Ah, Lizzy,’’ he said, and then stopped. He found no easy utterance for 
the thought that had hardly yet shaped itself in his own mind. ‘There seemed 
a strange, new pain in his feelings, and he finished his words by saying that 
she was getting to be a great puzzle to him. ‘The next two squares of their 
walk were passed in silence. Lizzie seemed very sober and her companion 
equally so. When they got to the next corner Monmouth was awakened from 
his thoughts by Lizzy’s breaking into a merry laugh. 

** Well?’’ he asked. 

‘‘T thought you had become dumb.”’ 
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‘*No; I wasthinking.”’ 

She looked up into his face, but asked no question with words. 

‘* Lizzy, I must remark again that you are a puzzle.”’ 

‘‘Well, then, solve me.’’ 

**Tcan’t.”’ 

‘* Then let me help you.”’ 

‘¢ That is just what I want. Explain your conduct of last night.’’ 

‘**T will if you will explain yours.”’ 

‘*Mine was clear enough.’’ 

** Not to me.”’ 

‘¢ What did you not understand ? 

‘¢T did not understand your keeping away from me nearly all the evening.”’ 

‘¢ Then you wanted to be with me? Come, let us talk plainly.’’ 

‘*T am too proud to say yes;’’ and her eyes were dropped to the pavement 
to watch her pretty feet as they ran in and out beneath the hem of her dress. 

‘* Lizzy, I wanted to be with you, too.’’ 

‘* And yet you stayed away from me.’”’ 

‘¢'Yes.”" 

‘« And still you say I am a puzzle to you.’’ 

‘*T guess the puzzle is mutual.’’ 

‘* That is more like it,’’ she said. ‘It puzzled me to know you were at 
the party last night, and yet seemed to show no interest in me. I was very 
anxious to know what you thought of my singing, and of my conduct. It was 
the first time in my life that I was at a big party like that.’’ 

‘* Lizzy, I admired both your singing and your conduct—and yourself.” 

She left him absolutely in the dark as to her relish of such remarks, and he 
was rather inclined to wish he had not spoken so freely. 

He was made aware, during the continuance of the walk, that he had 
encroached upon debatable ground ; for Lizzy, with consummate tact, repulsed 
his every endeavor to express his feeling for her, even in the most indirect man- 
ner; and he left her, when they returned to the shop, with a conviction in his 
mind that he had declared himself too significantly, and that she had nothing 
more than a warm respect for him. But his conviction was only temporary. 


(To be Concluded.) 





THE ROSE AND THE LILY. 


A rose and a lily grew side by side 
On a narrow garden bed ; 
Beyond its limits, afar on the air, 
Their delicate perfume shed. 


The rose disliking the lily so near, 
Tossing her bright petals, said : 
‘¢The Gardener will not wish, for the ball, 

White flowers, but glowing red.”’ 


‘“No,’’ and then came the lily’s reply 
In accents perfumed and low: 
‘My life I'll shed on God’s altar 
He deigned.that life to bestow.’ 


Rosa Mevers Mumma. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE DESERT. 
A MESMERIC Mystery. 


BY LETITIA VIRGINIA DOUGLAS. 


The sun poured down, yellow and pitiless, and was met by an equal 
pitilessness of heat that arose from the harsh and granular sand of the desert. 
My camel plodded on wearily, with parched tongue protruding from its parched 
mouth. Our stock of water had given out that morning, and I and my Arab 
boy were almost dying of thirst. ‘To mend matters, I had lost my bearings 
entirely, for already I was half stupid from the effects of the intensity of heat 
that poured down upon me. 

My Arab stood it better than I did, however, being a native and accli- 
mated, as a matter of course. As for.me, my brain reeled, my eyeballs seemed 
bursting from their burning sockets. ; 

Toward evening I sank forward upon my camel’s back, completely 
exhausted. 

I gasped for breath. ‘‘ I am dying!’’ I thought to myself. 

‘** Ayoub,’’ I moaned, ‘‘ go; leave me here; you can find me again— 
water !’’ I could say no more, for my throat and tongue felt as if dried and 
parched to the consistency of leather. 

My beast sank down upon his knees gently, licking the dry sand with his 
tongue. I lay across his neck inert, motionless, with straining eyeballs gazing 
away into the dim distance, watching for Ayoub’s return. Oh, for rain! But 
there was not one floating cloud in all that smiling expanse of azure above my 
head. I murmured a prayer for help, with lips that cracked when I tried to 
articulate. 

Dusk came, and with it relief at least from the blazing sun. 

Still that profound inertia enveloped me. I felt as if it would be an easy 
thing to lie there so until I died. Strange fantastic thoughts crowded my 
brain. Once I thought I saw a man—an Arab, but not Ayoub—standing 
beside Giaour (my camel) holding to his lips a bucket, brimful of sparkling 
water. When Giaour had satisfied his thirst, the man came, smiling, toward 
me, and held out the vessel ; but when I stretched forth my hand feebly to take 
it, he laughed derisively, and faded from my sight. 

And now, with overwhelming force, it was borne in upon my fevered brain 
that Ayoub would return no more that night. In the dusk he had wandered far 
away, and was unable to find me again ; but I knew that, even at a great distance, 
he would be able to discover me when daylight should come ; for on the Great 

esert (I was’ traveling from Tangier to Fez, Morocco), where no tree or 
blade of grass breaks the monotony of desolation, it is no difficult thing to dis- 
cern an object at what would seem an almost incredible distance to any one 
who has never traveled there. 

However, I was obliged to abandon all hope of any other company, save 
that of Giaour, for the night. 

The poor beast, which was none of the strongest nor of the healthiest, by the 
way, being old and already verging upon decrepitude, groaned piteously, like a 
human creature in pain, and stretched his long neck in the sand to rest. And 
through utter weakness and weariness I rolled from my place on his back and 
lay in the sand beside him. 

Although in a kind of helpless stupor, I did not sleep. All night long the 
stars twinkled above me, and still no cloud—welcome harbinger of rain—arose 
in the smiling, pitiless heavens. 
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I heard the camel’s deep-drawn breaths ; no other sound broke the utter 
silence. In my misery I told myself that God had forgotten me. 

At length streaks of gray light appeared in the sky, and I knew that day 
was about to break. 

If Ayoub did not soon retutn, very soon, I felt that I must die alone in 
the desert, without one living creature to whom | might say a last word. The 
climax of my suffering was reached ; I lost consciousness. ~ 

How long I lay in this deplorable condition I could never precisely tell; 
but when I opened my eyes at length, I felt the hot sunshine upon my face ; I 
had not strength enough remaining to turn my head ; but away in the distance 
I heard the rapid thud of a horse’s hoofs ! 

At last! Relief would perhaps be afforded me, even though the horseman 
were only one of those thieving Bedouin Arabs. Perhaps he would mercifully 
give me to drink of water. He might take my watch, my money, everything 
I possessed beside—I cared not; only for water! water! A dense cloud of 
dust arose, disturbed by the horse’s feet, and almost suffocated me. 

The equestrian dismounted, drew near, and bent over me ;. and, with a kind 
of passive surprise, I beheld, not a Bedouin, as I had expected, but instead an old 
white man with venerable aspect, with flowing, disheveled locks. In his hand 
he held a wooden vessel, which was covered with a lid. Raising this lid, he 
knelt beside me in the sand and raised my head gently upon his knee ; then he 
lifted the vessel to my lips with hands which trembled with eagerness. 

‘¢ Drink !’’ he said, in my own tongue—French. 

And I dd drink, like a perishing animal. When the bucket was removed 
from my lips, half its contents were gone ! 

The remaining half the stranger dashed in my face and around my half 
baked and blistered body. 

Then he arose, and going to the horse’s side, took from the pommel 
another and similar vessel, with which he quenched the thirst of my poor 
Giaour, who drank with an eagerness which scarcely rivaled that of his master. 

But althouglf my awful thirst was assuaged, I was so thoroughly prostrated 
by the exposure and suffering | had undergone (we—myself, Giaour and Ayoub, 
had been wandering along at a snail’s pace under the boiling sun—on account 
of Giaour’s inability to accelerate his speed—with a very insufficient supply of 
water, for six consecutive days; and at last, as you have seen, it became com- 
pletely exhausted), as to be entirely unable to rise from the sand in which I lay. 

As for Giaour, he was in no better condition than myself, for he groaned 
most piteously when my deliverer urged him, with vigorous blows, to arise, and 
stretched himself once more in the sand, as I firmly believe, in a dying con- 
dition, which shows that I was the better off of the two, else would I not now 
be living to tell the tale. 

But I will not attempt to aver that the poor old creature aid die ; because, 
as he could not go with me, and I could not, of course, remain with him—upon 
pain of starvation and death—we were forced to part company, and have never 
looked upon each other since. ‘ad 

And, being aware of his numerous infirmities, I conclude he ended his 
existence in the desert. 

My friend-in-need, seeing this state of affairs, took the only way which 
was practicable of saving my life. He very promptly dragged me over to 
where his horse stood, and with almost incredible. strength, lifted me, all limp 
and powerless as I was, into the saddle. Then, leaping nimbly up behind me, 
he clasped one arm about my body to support me, while with the other hand 
he managed the reins. At once the powerful animal, which was a true Arabian, 
with arched, glossy neck and delicate limbs, sprang forward, and we were off 
over the great waste of sand with a velocity which, in my present weak con- 
dition, made me close my eyés from sheer dizziness. All this time my preservet 
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had not addressed a single word of inquiry to me, but preserved a silence which 
was, under the circumstances, laudable, since I could have given no account of 
myself, though I had been ever so urgently questioned ; and, even though I 
could have done so, it would only have increased my exhaustion. 

After traversing a great distance, we arrived, at perhaps the end of an hour, 
at the edge of the desert—to my unspeakable joy ; and there, spread out in 
sunlit beauty, lay the smiling, verdant country, with its waving palms and dim 
blue line of hills, stretching away against the horizon. 

For hours and days my guide, Ayoub, and I had been wandering so close 
to the confines of the desert without knowing it. Or else—as I have since sus- 
pected, and perhaps with good reason—the wily Arab had intended to leave me 
there alone to die or live as I might (he knew that there was small chance of 
my doing the latter), in revenge for my having refused to give him the exorbi- 
tant price he demanded of me for his services at the outset. The camel I had 
bought—it was mine. Therefore he had no qualms about abandoning me. 

But I have no doubt that if I had remained in the desert another hour or 
two, Ayoub would have returned at the head of a,tribe of those rascally 
Bedouins, and robbed me of even that poor prize—and what ready cash was in 
my possession. 

At length we came in sight of a grove of date-palms, and I saw, between 
their tall, naked stems, a small hut, miserable enough in appearance, but promising 
the food and rest which my wornout frame so needed, and therefore welcome. 

Drawing up here, my companion dismounted and whistled thrice. In 
answer to the summons the door of the hut opened slowly and an elderly Arab 
of benign and stately presence appeared upon the threshold. 

‘Another rescued?’’ he murmured in a musical voice. 

‘Another rescued,’’ repeated my deliverer affirmatively; ‘‘ my own 
countryman.”’ 

In the most profound silence the Arab took me in his powerful arms and, 
with the help of the Frenchman, carried me bodily into the hut. 

In a corner of the room, which was scrupulously clean, was‘a pallet of dried 
palm leaves overlaid with some kind of velvety-looking parasite, which had 
evidently been freshly gathered. Altogether it had an inviting appearance, 
especially to such sand-surfeited eyes as mine. 

_ I was speedily placed thereon and given some dark-looking liquid to drink, 
which liquid I'am convinced was a narcotic, and a powerful one; for the 
moment its fumes fell upon my olfactories a lethargic drowsiness crept over me, 
I fell into a profound slumber. I must have slept a long time. When I awoke 
it was all gray and still, like the early dawn. 

_ Beside my pallet, in the dim light, stood a female. I could see her outlined 
against the window, between which and myself she was. 

At this moment a blazing torch was thrust into the room ; it was the benign- 
looking Arab who carried it. Involuntarily my. eyes sought the face of the 
woman at the side of my couch. 

_ _I fairly started, and a low exclamation escaped my lips. Such a surpass- 
ingly beautiful face it has never been my lot to behold since ; certainly I had 
hever seen as lovely a one before. 

She was an Arab. I could tell that at a glance, by her dark complexion 
and haughty bearing. She was young, certainly nct above twenty-two or 
twenty-three; tall, exquisitely slender and erect. Her small, straight features 
were more perfect in symmetry and coloring than anything I have ever seen. 
Eyes large, full and soft, slumbrous and dreamy, too, like the eyes of a child 
which has never known anything of sorrow, and they were of midnight blackness. 

Her head was covered with a brilliant turban of ochre-yellow, edged with 
green, and in this, fine silver threads were interwoven. The turban was knotted 
gracefully at one side of her head, the fringed ends falling low upon one 
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shoulder, shading her face picturesquely. A loose robe of the same ochre color, 
girdled at the waist, covered her slim figure. Upon her tiny arched feet she 
wore the Turkish half-slippers so universally affected by the Oriental women. 

It did not take me half so long atime to note all this as it takes me to 
write it, of course. 

She had evidently noticed the start I had given upon beholding her face, 
and knew that I was awake, for, with a‘faint exclamation, she turned and van- 
ished behind a hanging drapery which concealed a corner of the room, as noise- 
lessly and swiftly as if she had been but a shadow. 

The Arab came in, closed the door, deposited his torch in a kind of rude 
sconce which stood in the middle of the floor upon a rug, and strode after her. 

‘* Zuleika,’’ I heard him murmur in a soft, caressing voice (he spoke in 
Arabic, of which I knew enough to understand him quite well), ‘ Zuleika! 
Star of my eyes! Come to my arms, my white bird; let me caress thee. Thou 
hast concealed thyself from me for many days.”’ 

In answer there was a low murmur of protest from the woman. 

Then I heard the man again: ‘‘ Wert thou not watching for my return, my 
darling ?’’ and there came to my ears the sound of passionate kisses. 

Directly the Arab lifted the curtain and came out again. 

He strode to my side and stood there looking down at me. 

‘Where is he who saved my life ?’’ I asked, in broken Arabic ; ‘‘I wish to 
express my thanks to him.”’ 

‘*He who saved your life has no existence in the flesh,’’ murmured the 
Arab in a dreamy voice. This voice of his—I have never heard one so sweet, 
low and musical since. He intoned rather than talked. 

‘‘What!’’ I cried, starting up in astonishment. ‘‘ He is not dead—since 
yesterday ?”’ 

‘‘ He has been dead many years; and you—have been asleep for two days,” 
answered my informer in the same unmoved voiee. 

‘¢What do you mean ?’’ I demanded, angrily, in French. ‘‘ Don’t try on 
any of your confounded theurgy with me,—that kind of chaff won’t go down 
with birds of my feather! The gentleman who saved my life spoke and lived 
as I do at the present moment. I demand to see him.”’ 

The Arab replied, in as good French as my own: ‘‘ You cannot see him 
unless I summon him ; and I refuse to summon him unless you believe.’’ 

‘‘ Didn’t I tell you not to try your theurgy on with me!’’ I exclaimed, now 
thoroughly angry. ‘‘ Confound it!—and you, too!”’ 

‘* Very well, then; that is all right;’’ replied the Arab, calmly and un- 
movedly ; and wrapping his hooded sheet closely about his majestic figure, he 
forthwith strode away to the opposite side of the room, lifted the drapery, and 
vanished from my view. 

I lay silently meditating upon the strange, weird ‘“ hedge of circumstance” 
which seemed closing around me, for a few moments; then, summoning up 
what strength my long repose had imparted to me, I arose, determined to sift 
this mystery to the bottom before resuming my journey 

‘*T say, there !’’ I called loudly. 

No answer was returned. 

I calledagain. ‘This time the drapery lifted and my late companion came 
out, luoking at me inquiringly. 

‘*Well?’’ he said, interrogatively. 

‘‘Summon my preserver, that I may thank him before I resume my jour 
ney,’”’ I said; ‘I care not whether he died a century ago, or whether he be 
ghost or goblin. He saved my life, and I’m grateful.”’ 

‘That is sensible. Come into this inner apartment. We will first eat 
salt together (a pledge of good fellowship and friendship), after which you 
shall have a repast of seethed kid, to strengthen you for your journey.”’ 
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As he spoke he motioned me to enter, holding the curtain aside for me 
with the greatest politeness. I cast one quick, searching glance around me 
when I found myself within. ‘To my surprise, there was no third person visible. 
The beautiful Arab woman had mysteriously vanished. 

Where had she gone—up the chimney (or the hole in the roof, which 
served the same purpose), or through the wall? There was neither door 
nor window visible. What light there was, came through the aforesaid hole in 
the roof. 

Perhaps she, too, existed only in spirit, and I was the guest of a houseful 
of ghosts ! 

The ceremony of eating salt having been gone through with, my host sounded 
apeculiar whistle, which was precisely similar to that my mysterious preserver 
had uttered upon the evening when he brought me, more dead than alive, from 
the desert. 

Immediately a slave (I presumed she was such), black as midnight itself, 
appeared, bearing a huge platter, from the contents of which a cloud of steam 
arose, filling the apartment with a delicious odor which certainly saluted my 
olfactories most pleasantly. 

I ate—like a wolf, like a famishing one, at that. During the meal a pro- 
found silence was observed. I was busied with my own thoughts; my host 
looked grave and ate scarcely anything. 

The meal ended, the same slave appeared, silent and noiseless, and removed 
the fragments. Truly they were not many; for I made up generously for any 
lack in my host’s appetite by the keenness of my own. 

Again the Arab whistled. 

Immediately there was the tramp of many feet. Slowly the drapery moved 
aside, apparently of itself, and six or eight tall, sheeted Arabs entered with their 
pointed hoods drawn closely around their bronzed, peaked faces, so that their 
melancholy eyes were visible. 

Each one carried a reed instrument in his hand. In silence they squatted 
on the floor in a circle, and at a signal from my stately host each one placed his 
instrument to his lips. 

A long, shrill wail arose. ‘Then began a kind of dirge in a minor key, 
which at first irritated my ears excessively, but gradually grew upon me, sooth- 
ing me into a kind of passive repose. They played on and on; always coming 
back to the starting point; never varying by so much as a single note. 

Meantime my host had been moving about with a kind of swaying move- 
ment, in perfect, graceful harmony with the music. 

__ Ina small fire-place, which I surely had not hitherto observed, he had piled 
sticks and branches and kindled a fire. 

And now the music ceased, as suddenly as it had commenced. 

The Arab, my host, leaned toward the fire which he had kindled and cast 
upon it a glittering substance resembling powdered isinglass, which he took 
from a small box, inscribed with cabalistic characters, depending from a slender 
golden chain around his neck. Immediately a sweet and powerful incense 
arose. It was as if a vast quantity of attar of rose had been sprinkled—nay, 
flooded—all over the apartment. 

__ Adense, bluish vapor arose, lending to the dark faces about me a ghastly, 
livid pallor. 

Gradually the hue altered to bright, golden yellow. The musicians recom- 
menced their minor dirge, and I began to observe with curiosity the actions of 
my host. 

He commenced a kind of dance; or perhaps it ought, more properly, to 


have been termed a pantomime, since he writhed and contorted only from the 


hips upward. Faster and wilder grew the music. Faster and more furious 
waxed the contortions of the Arab. 
VoL. CXII.—19. 
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Suddenly an epileptic foam appeared upon his lips. His head lolled back, 
and he fell, as if in a trance, upon the floor. 

And now the music ceased again, and my host began to murmur strange, 
mystic words, in a language entirely foreign tome, meantime lying like one 
dead where he had fallen—stiff and immovable. Suddenly a cold air seemed 
to sweep across my face. I felt impelled to turn my eyes toward the curtains, 
yet they remained immovably fixed upon the convulsed face of the prostrate 
Arab. I could not have taken my gaze off that if a grizly monster had been 
standing over me with uplifted sword, threatening me with annihilation. 

Instinctively I felt that in some occult manner, the man had subjected my 
will to his. I was bound with invisible chains, so to speak, and had no longer 
control over myself. 

A cold hand touched my forehead. Instantly that mysterious heavy weight ’ 
which had borne me down was lifted. I felt a sense of relief. 

I raised my eyes; and there, standing before me, just as he had appeared 
upon the day I first beheld him, under circumstances so trying to myself, was 
my mysterious preserver. 

A ghastly pallor was upon his cheeks; that was the only alteration in his 
looks. Otherwise he seemed as real, as palpable—as he had when I saw him in 
the desert. 

‘* My friend—preserver !’’ I cried. ‘‘ How shall I thank you?”’ 

I stretched out my hand to take his. It touched—nothing! Yet that 
one silent figure still stood before me. 

A cold chill ran over me. 

‘* Who—what are you?’’ I asked, unbelieving, yet shuddering. 

“* You have called me from the grave; and it is not yet my time. Soon 
there will be others, yes, other lost ones to save; and I shall then arise, clad in 
human flesh. ‘Till then, adieu!’’ 

The voice seemed to come from a great distance. It grew fainter—died 
away. 

"ae, silently, that pallid figure glided from my side; raised the drapery 
and vanished from my sight. 

Again the shrill music arose. 

The prostrate form of the Arab raised itself erect. He stood before me, 
as he had stood at first ; calm, stately, indifferent. 

‘* Are you satisfied ?’’ he asked. 

‘« Tam satisfied,’’ I answered, passively. His magnetic eyes were fastened 
upon mine. I was completely subject to his will again. 

‘«Then awake!’’ he commanded, making strange passes before my face 
with his hands. 

Instantly the yellow glow faded from the room. The musicians vanished 
as suddenly as they had come. My host and I were alone. 

Half an hour later I was seated upon a horse bestowed upon me by the 
Arab, and was fairly started upon my journey to Fez, which was but a mile or 
two distant. 

Is it not all to you, as it is to me—inexplicable ? 
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JACK’S SILHOUETTES. 


BY PHILLIPA B——. 


It is a charming thing to have a husband who admires you, but my Roger 
errs on the side of extravagance. Iam sure the readers of GODEy’s Lapy’s 
Book must be satiated with his fulsome flattery of that mysterious personage 
known to them as ‘‘ Phillipa,’’ and it has occurred to me that an antidote in 
the shape of a counter-eulogy may not be ill-timed. 

My cousin Jack is aclever fellow, which is saying a great deal, since clever- 
ness is acompound of many talents simmered down into practical utility. Jack 
has done many praiseworthy things, not the least of which was to coin money 
for the “* Bon Marché’’ literally out of mere shadows. He ran a “silhouette 
gallery.’” But I must begin by telling you that ‘‘ Bon Marché’’ means a cheap 
market, and was the French agony which we piled on the bazaar for the 
Orphans’ Ostensible Home. It was a fair, or unfair, as Roger called it. He 
hadn’t much faith in the cheapness of our market, and railed at our “‘ wicked 
gambling games,’’ at our wheels of fortune, grab-bags, and sugar-coated lotteries, 
as though they were something vicious. Still, Roger was a great help to me, 
and I am not going to say anything mean. 

Jack’s silhouette gallery took shape one evening when he and Miss Bernard 
came in and found us dillydallying over our coffee cups. 

‘¢ Phillipa,’’ he said, sedately, ‘‘ I’ve got a scheme.’”’ 

‘* Have you, Jack?’’ I said. ‘‘ How very nice!”’ 

‘* It’s a splendid idea,’’ said Miss Bernard, enthusiastically. She was always 
enthusiastic over Jack’s ideas, but I couldn’t blame her. That’s just the way I 
used to be over Roger. 

‘¢ What is it ?’’ I asked, curiously. 

‘« I’m going to take pictures at the Bon Marché.’”’ 

‘** Not photographs !’’ cried Roger. 

‘*No; silhouettes.’’ 

‘*What!’’ Texclaimed. ‘‘ Those black things that Grandmother Deary 
had taken when she was a girl ?’’ 

‘**Yes,’’ Jack assented. ‘‘I have one or two old ones. See here,’’ he 
added, producing two medallions that contained black profiles. ‘* These are a 
hundred years old;. and these,’’ he added, showing two others, ‘“are not one 
hundred hours old.’’ 

‘* You didn’t make these, Jack!’’ I exclaimed, as I examined two cabinet 
cards on which were mounted shadow profiles of Miss Bernard and himself— 
very good likenesses, too. : 

‘* Yes, ma’am,’’ he answered, meekly. ‘‘ My terms are moderate, ma’am, 
and I’m a poor man, contemplating matrimony. If you'll only give me an 
order, I’ll try to do the square thing by you.”’ 

‘¢ Jack !’’ cried Miss Bernard, with a rosy suffusion of color, while Roger’s 
eyes twinkled merrily. 

‘* But how do you do it ?’’ I persisted. ‘‘ These old ones are drawn on 
paper and filled in solid with black—India ink, isn’t it?’’ ye 

‘“Yes; that one is. But the other, you will observe, is cut out. I pre- 
sume the profile was sketched on the paper, then cut out with a- sharp knife, and 
black cloth was put under it. That was supposed to sharpen the outlines, I 
believe. But our modern methods are much more satisfactory. I take silhouettes 
from the actual shadows of a person’s head. ‘There’s one of Aunt Lucy.”’ 
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‘That's good /’’ said Roger, emphatically, ‘* Tell us how you do it, Jack. 
Do you need much apparatus ?”’ 

‘“¢T’ll show you,’’ Jack replied. ‘‘ Lend me that lamp and yon screen, and 
I’ll set up a gallery here.”’ 

He had brought a small package with him which contained some ordinary 
white wrapping paper, some dull black paper, and a little instrument known as 
a pantograph, which can be bought or made for a small sum. The pantograph 
is used for transferring designs from a book to paper or any surface where a 
stamped pattern is required. For embroidery designs and decorative painting 
it is invaluable. 

‘‘Behold my apparatus !’’ said Jack, bringing out some blank photograph 
mounts, which he had bought by the dozen. ‘‘ Those beveled and gilt edges are 
mere style; nothing else. Any kiad of white cardboard, cut into a convenient 
size, would answer as well. I shall put on an extra charge for so much agony. 
Phillipa, will you furnish me with a pair scissors? My angel, are you ready for 
work ?”’ 

This remark was addressed to Miss Bernard, on whom he showered such 
extravagant epithets, to the intense amusement of Roger and myself, and to the 
young lady’s utter confusion. : 

‘« The first thing necessary for this wonderful achievement, which rivals all 
the inventions of science and the triumphs of art in the nineteenth century,” 
Jack went on, in the tone and manner of a side-showman, ‘“‘ is to place a screen 
so that it will shut off the light from all angles save one. At that point you 
place the lamp. A dark lantern is better, as it gives the light a narrow focus, 
and throws it strongly on one point. Buta lamp can be utilized by making a 
cylindrical shade of cardboard that will fit right over it, and cutting outa 
round hole for the light to shine through. It is not impossible to use a lamp 
without any shade, but the shade gives a stronger light on the point desired, and, 
consequently, a sharper shadow. Now, Mrs. B., if you will have the kindness 
to come here, I will show you how this miracle of portraiture is accomplished.” 

While he was talking, Jack had pushed the screen parallel with the wall, 
about three feet away from it, had placed a chair between the screen and the 
wall, a little beyond the former, and set our student’s lamp on a table near one 
end of the screen so that the light fell directly upon the wall. Just where this 
light fell, he pinned up a sheet of the white wrapping paper and then put into 
Miss Bernard’s hands a sharp pencil. 

“< Be seated, madame,”’ he said to me ; ‘‘ myassistant will take your profile.” 

Miss Bernard placed me in the chair and turned my head so that my profile 
was distinctly outlined upon the white wrapping paper by a deep shadow. 
Then, bidding me hold still, she took her pencil and rapidly traced the shadow 
on the white paper. It did not take five minutes. 

‘¢ That will do, madame,’’ said Jack, taking the paper without allowing me 
to inspect:it. ‘*The negative is very good. Mr. B., my assistant, will take 
your silhouette, if desired.’’ 

Roger had on his smoking-jacket and was puffing away at his post-prandial 
pipe. 

“If you will take me as I am,’’ he said, assuming the pose, ‘‘I have no 
objections; but I can’t stop smoking.’’ 

So Miss Bernard drew him with the pipe in his mouth and even the rings of 
smoke that circled slowly upwards were outlined on the paper by her ready pencil. 

When Roger’s silhouette had been taken, Jack laid both ‘‘ negatives’’ on 
the table. Taking mine, he placed alongside of it a piece of dull black paper 
face downward, so that a pencil drawing on the wrong (the white) side would 
show. 

‘‘Now I take a pantograph,’’ he said, holding up the little instrument. 
‘<The normal office of a pantograph is to reproduce or to enlarge drawings. | 
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wish to reduce this one to one-tenth its present size. By moving these little pegs 
which is easily done, I reverse the instrument and go to work—so. This 
pointer is placed upon the drawing while the arm holding the pencil reaches 
over upon the black-faced paper. As the pointer follows the drawing under 
the direction of my hand, the pencil automatically traces a reduced copy on the 
black paper. See!”’ 

It was really wonderful to see what he could do. The large shadow draw- 
ing was copied in miniature on the black paper in a very short time. Roger’s 
profile was reduced in the same way, and while Jack was doing it, Miss Bernard 
took a pair of sharp scissors with which she cut out my profile as it was drawn 
on the black paper. ; 

‘‘ Of course,’’ observed Jack, ‘‘having that pattern, we can cut an infinite 
number of pictures just like it, but we shall just finish one card this evening.’’ 

Roger’s profile was next cut out; and then, having selected two of the 
photograph mounts, Jack pasted the profiles on them with mucilage. The 
effect was excellent. 

‘* Jack!’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ this is a capital idea. You're as good as a gold 
mine !’’ 

Jack beamed modestly and went on to say :— 

‘* You can buy tinted mounts if you care for them, pink and gray and 
canary ; but I prefer the white ones. ‘They cost very little. These fancy ones 
are only fifty centy a dozen. If you want to do it on a cheap scale, you can 
cut cardboard mounts at a much lower figure.’’ 

‘*You must see his advertisement,’’ said Miss Bernard, producing a roll 
from Jack’s overcoat, and hanging it up against the screen. 

It was a huge poster which Jack had carefully lettered with a brush, and 
which ran :— 

SILHOUETTE GALLERY. 





MODERN ANTIQUES! 

StupiEs IN BLack AND WHITE. 
YOUR PROFILE TAKEN FOR 25 CENTS. 
EXCELLENT SILHOUETTE PORTRAITS AT 
TWO DOLLARS PER DOZEN. 


Then followed a lot of absurd caricatures in silhouette drawing and a bom- 
bastic announcement that here was to be seen a marvel of the nineteenth century, 
a mammoth medizval adventure of art, etc., etc. 

‘“* Do you think the Bon Marché will give me countenance ?’’ Jack queried. 

‘I should say so!’’ was my hearty response, and so Jack’s silhouettes went 
to swell the fund of the Orphans’ Ostensible. 

Roger’s silhouette, Miss Lucy’s, Miss Bernard’s, Jack’s and mine were all 
hung out as advertisements. ‘The gallery was located in a fascinating little 
Japanese booth which Amy Stoddard and some other girls were kind enough to 
take an interest in. Jack had half a dozen assistants and turned out silhouettes 
by the dozen. The Bon Marché ran for a week. It was in the city of course, 
and there were thousands of visitors, but still we all thought Jack had done a 
great thing when he turned in three hundred dollars from the Silhouette Gallery, 
and I think you will agree with me. 


We shall be pleased to inform our subscribers where to get a pantograph 
and the dull black paper and photograph mounts used in making silhouettes. 
EDITOR. 














A TRIFLING MISAPPREHENSION. 
BY FRED. F. FOSTER. 


One after another, certain stocks, in which William Wentworth was known 
to have invested largely, depreciated, and the good people of Camden, a thriv- 
ing New England village, whose prosperity had been principally due to his 
enterprise and liberality, had various reasons for thinking him seriously affected 
thereby. 

Having disposed of its furniture at auction, he moved from his elegant 
residence into a cottage which he owned on the outskirts of the village and 
which he furnished very simply. His former place of abode was remodeled 
under the direction of a stranger. Mrs. Wentworth and her daughter—pre- 
viously prominent therein—withdrew almost entirely from society. ‘There were 
many other ‘ straws,’’ of quite a similar character, but there is no need that 
we particularize them. 

‘<'Talk of the fabulous ring of Gyges, which rendered its wearer invisible,” 
said May Wentworth—a handsome blonde, nineteen years of age—to her 
parents, as they sat in conversation one evening ; ‘‘ nothing so completely con- 
ceals a person from his or her friends as does poverty.’’ 

‘¢ By which you mean that Maurice has never called to learn your answer 
to his petition of several weeks since—for your heart, hand and fortune?” 
responded her father. 

‘He not only has not called upon me of late, but the other day he sent 
me a note in which he said that, after careful consideration, he had deemed it 
wise to renounce all hope of making me his wife, as he was fearful that he would 
not beable to support me in the style to which I had been accustomed, though 
he hoped ever to be regarded as my friend. And he wrote thus when our ‘style’ 
is not what it was,’’ bitterly. ‘‘I fancy it was my prospective fortune that 
especially attracted him to me.’’ 

‘*T think you may be correct. While his character is defiled by no vices, 
his tastes are expensive. He has nearly exhausted the property bequeathed 
him by his father, and the income from his profession is quite inadequate to 
maintain him as he would like. Naturally, therefore, a richly dowered wife 
would be acceptable,’’ returned Mr. Wentworth. 

‘¢ My heart will not break on account of his defection,’’ said May, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘ nor that of others who are like him.’’ 

‘*[ am surprised that Arthur should prove an apostate to the kindly fegling 
which [ had imagined he entertained for you,’’ observed Mr. Wentworth. 

‘*It would seem that he is not different from the rest of my masculine 
friends,’’ answered May, in tremulous tones, a flush mantling her cheek as she 
spoke. 

But, two evenings later, May and Arthur Vandemar—some five years 
her senior—sat together on the vine-wreathed veranda of the cottage occupied 
by the Wentworths. , 

‘** You must think it strange that I have not called upon you since you have 
been here,’’ he said. 

** Not at all. Our callers are fewer than once they were,’ 
cant inflection. 

‘‘For two months my mother was so ill that I was obliged to give up my 
work and devote my entire attention to her. When she had become a little 
better, I went on a visit with her, from which I returned this afternoon. Such 
is my excuse for apparently neglecting you.”’ 
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‘It is entirely satisfactory, and I exonerate you from any intentional 
unkindness towards me,’’ as a smile rippled across her countenance. 

‘«¢Intentional unkindness towards you,’ ’’ he repeated, earnestly. ‘‘ Will 
you ‘exonerate’ me from presumption, May, when I say, ‘I love you?’’’ taking 
one of her hands in his own, which she made but a feeble attempt to withdraw 
from his clasp. 

‘‘Ever since our school-days, you have seemed like a brother to me, 


” 





and 

‘*«That isnot whatI mean. I love you as—as—”’ and he stopped abruptly. 
‘‘T wish you to be my wife,’’ he presently added. 

‘«To be your wife?’”’ 

‘‘Yes. I should have said this same thing to you long ago, only I was 
afraid that you would consider mea fortune hunter. Besides, after Maurice 
Stuyvesant began showing you marked attention, it seemed to me that I, an 
humble mechanic, should have a small chance of winning your love as the rival 
of him—a professional man. Now, in the way of wealth, I stand more nearly 
on a level with you and no unworthy motives can be attributed to my asking 
you to become my wife. Doubtless many a one occupying a higher station 
than mine would rejoice to win you for his own, but no one can love you more 
truly than I do.” 

‘‘Wealth and position are precarious; true love is eternal. You may 
know that I love no man better than I love you, if such knowledge will make 
you happier—and let me consider your proposal.’’ 

He placed a kiss on her lips, which was not exactly the kiss of a brother. 

She did not take along time for the consideration of his proposal, and; 
with the approval of her parents, decided favorably to his wishes. 

Soon they were married, and then it transpired that Mr. Wentworth had 
disposed of his interest in the depreciated stocks long before they began to 
decline; that he had moved into the cottage as a matter of convenience, pend- 
ing the improvements upon his more magnificent dwelling, conducted by the 
“stranger’’ who was their architect; that he had sold the furniture to make 
room for something in that line far more elaborate. 

Learning these facts, Maurice Stuyvesant, Esq., as he nervously paced to 
and fro within the limits of his office, vehemently ejaculated, ‘‘ Just my luck, 
confound it! ”’ 

And Arthur knew what others did not know, that Mr. Wentworth and his 
family had permitted current impressions respecting their ‘‘ changed circum- 
stances ’’ to prevail, in order to discover who, of her many admirers, loved May 
for herself, not on account of her father’s money. 

It is needless to add that the solution of the problem was eminently satis- 
factory to Arthur and his wife. 
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Go tame the eagle of the crag ; 

Go steal the sting from mortal pain ; 
Go stand the broken water-flag 

Erect upon her stalk again. 


Restore the freshness of a flower ; 
The glory of a cloud restore, 
Then force the passion of an hour 
To fill the aching heart once more. 


Danske Dandridge. 














LOVE LIES A-BLEEDING. 
BY HELEN MATHERS. 


Author of ‘‘ Dreeing of the Weird,’’ ‘Cherry Ripe,’’ ‘‘ Comin’ thro’ the Rye,’’ 
“*My Lady Green Sleeves,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XVI.—‘‘ CHANGE OF MIND IS NOT INCONSISTENCY.”’’ 


A girl of about thirteen was kneeling outside a door with her ear to the 
keyhole, listening with all her might. Gradually an anxious, then a distressed, 
finally a terrified expression overspread her face and she rose to her feet, press- 
ing both hands to her ears. 

A rosy little maid, looking very important, came running through the 
hall and stopped at the sight of Audrey standing i in that attitude of distraction. 

‘« What’s the matter?’’ she said. ‘ I’ve been looking for you everywhere.” 

‘« Patty,’’ said the girl, removing her hands, “are you talking very loudly 
to me?”’ 

Patty nodded. 

‘*T’ve often spoken to you lately,”’ 
hear, so I always shout a little bit now. 

A tremble ran through Audrey; a cold hand seemed to be slowly crushing 
the life out of her as she stood looking with dilated eyes at the little sister who 
had spoken her doom. 

Oh! she could not, would not bear it; to be shut out from everything, 
from all human voices, from every glad sound of the life she so passionately 
loved; to be a poor, earless, uncomprehending dummy, with 


_ she said, ‘‘and you haven’t seemed to 


“Wisdom at an entrance quite shut out.” 


‘©Qh, Patty!’’ she cried, all white and trembling, ‘it isa mistake ; I can 
hear everything quite well; it is because this door is so thick I could not catch 
what father and mother are saying.”’ 

‘‘Mustn’t listen,’’ said Patty, shaking her pretty head; ‘‘only sneaks 
listen.”’ 

‘‘But Sally Brass has been complaining about me this morning,’’ said 
Audrey; ‘‘and I wanted to know if they were going to send me to sc “hool, so 
I listened ; and I couldn’t hear,’’ she added, her voice breaking suddenly. 

" Got a cold, I expect,’’ said Patty, who was extremely practical. 

‘‘ Very likely,’’ said Audrey, brightening, but only fora moment. ‘You 
noticed it before to-day.’’ She looked reproachfully at Patty. 

‘«We’ll get mother to take you to a doctor,’’ said Patty, who was growing 
impatient. ‘‘ But I’ve got some news for you. Oh, such news; come along 
up-stairs directly.”’ 

They climbed the stairs hand in hand, but when they had got to a safe 
place, Patty locked the door and, with round eyes of delight, drew from her 
pocket a little three-cornered note which she held out to Audrey. 

‘For me?”’ cried Audrey, with a gasp of joy. 

‘‘For you! From that nice-looking boy, you know, that you fell in love 
with and meant to send a valentine to. He threw it over the wall as I was 
walking in the garden just now; so I just said ‘thank you,’ and ran in with it.’” 

But Audrey scarcely heard her. Sitting cross-legged on the floor with the 
unopened note in her hand, what bliss, what joy was hers! I don’t think any 
love letter she ever read later in life gave her one tithe of the happiness that this 
one did, for Audrey was of asusceptible heart, and though she had fallen in love 
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many times, no one had hitherto returned her affection. Had she not the 
night before Valentine’s Day remained sleepless with expectation of what the 
morrow would bring her, and when seven or eight big envelopes were put into 
her trembling hands, how did she rush away to privacy and with a heart bursting 

with ecstasy, ecstasy to be changed to bitter tears of wrath and shame when 
one by one she discovered her valentines to be ugly ones! 

And I regret to say that all Audrey’s passionate yearnings, aspirations and 
desires after greatness and goodness had, during the past three years, been so 
entirely clogged and choked by her increasing vanity and love of finery that she 
was, at thirteen, in appearance and manner, very like any other girl of her age, 
and those depths i in her nature that she had formerly not been able to plumb, 
now seemed to have turned to shallows. 

Slowly she now unfolded the delicious missive, and as slowly read it. 
What was there in it but the silly stuff a schoolboy of fifteen writes toa girl a year 
or two younger? But how sweetly it reads, what thrills the mere shape of the 
note sends through you, what an exquisite pride and complacency is yours to 
think that somebody has given you the very best that it is in his power to give 
—a love letter! 

‘*Oh, Patty,’’ she said at last, with a deep sigh of utter bliss, ‘‘ what 
would Kenneth say if he could see it ? ta 

‘* He would tell mother,’ said Patty, ‘and you would be sent to school.”’ 

Audrey’s face changed, her spell of pure happiness was over. 

‘* I forgot,’’ she said ; ‘‘ of course, Patty, he would not care for a girl who 
is deaf. = 

‘* Stuff,’’ said Patty; ‘‘ but what does he say ?’”’ 

‘* Lots of things; and that he hopes we are going out for a walk this after- 
noon, and he will be on the lookout for us. But of course we can’t get out 
without Sally.’’ 

‘ Perhaps he is outside the garden wall now. Let s 

‘* Supposing he caught us?’’ said Audrey, blushing. 

‘*Not he! Come along.’’ And they caught up their thin cloaks and drew 
the hoods over their heads. As they did so, the contrast of their two faces, 
reflected in the glass, struck Audrey forcibly, and she exclaimed :— 

‘‘Oh, Patty, if only I were as pretty as you are!’’ 

‘You've got beautiful legs,’’ said Patty, sturdily ; ‘‘ mine are dumplings.’’ 

But the dumplings trotted very softly and fast down the stairs and out by the 
side entrance of the big house by the sea to which Tom Bonnor had removed 
himself and household for the winter. 

A chill January wind was blowing, and tossed Patty’s bright locks about, 
and Audrey’s red ones, as they gingerly approached the wall that sloped 
downwards to the town and divided the grounds of East Cliff from the road. 

As one of the two ruffled heads topped the wall, a good-looking youth of 
about sixteen looked up from below and saw it. 

He pulled off his hat and looked a little sheepish, but as Patty’s sweet little 
face nodded and beamed on him with perfect friendliness, he came a few steps 
nearer and said :— 

‘* You got my letter?” 

Patty nodded again, and retreating, pushed Audrey forward, and held her 
there, being convinced that for two pins her sister would have run away. 

When he saw the red locks, tossed about in Medusa-like style, the freckled 
ae the eager green eyes that had taken the place of Patty’s little flower face, 

€ removed his hat again, but had nothing to say. 
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‘Tell him you got his letter,’’ whispered Patty, holding Audrey by main 


force, and Audrey said, chilled in some vague way that she could not under- 
stand :— 


‘*[—I got your letter. It was very nice. Iam very much obliged to you.” 
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I think there must have been something good and chivalrous in his heart, 
for when he saw the mistake into which she had fallen, he choked back his dis- 
appointment, and, while longing for a peep at the little fairy who had stolen his 
heart, looked bravely at Audrey and said :— 

‘‘ Then I shall see you this afternoon?’’ and not waiting for an answer, 
descended the hill. 

‘‘ Patty,’’ said Audrey, as she turned slowly round, ‘‘do you know that 
for one awful moment I thought we had made a mistake and that it was you 
for whom he meant the letter—though you are such a little girl—not quite 
eleven years old! And when I was your age I never thought of such a thing as 
a sweetheart. 1 only wrote about them!”’ 


CHAPTER XVIL. 


We cannot guess thee in the wood, or hear thee in the wind; 
Our cedars must fall round us ere we see the light behind. 

Ay, sooth we feel too strong in weal to heed thee on that road, 
But woe being come, the soul is dumb and crieth not on God. 


During the past three years ‘tom Bonnor’s family had greatly diminished, 
though on the other hand he had been provided with various grandchildren by 
his four daughters. For they wereall gone now. ‘Through the breach that Bet 
had made, all the others had crept, and one by one they had returned from 
visits only to bring a serious lover in their train, and after due resistance by 
Tom Bonnor, be married to their own glory and the secret spite of the unap- 
propriated spinsters of Cricklehorn. 

Cecily had broken faith some months with Jem when news came that he 
had been thrown from a buck-jumper and killed on the spot; but as he never 
knew her unfaithfulness, no one had any occasion to fret over it, unless it might 
be Stephen who worked on alone at the farm upon which he was employed, with 
nothing in sight but his friend’s grave to put him in mind of home. 

Yet with this diminished family, Tom Bonnor’s expenses never seemed to 
be less than when thirteen rosy, healthy faces clustered round his table. ‘The 
ten thousand pounds that he had come to look upon as only an act of repara- 
tion from a distant relative who had inherited money, Tom looked upon as his 
right. It had cleared him of debt certainly, but once clear, the old system of 
living beyond his income continued. Nigel Yorke would smile grimly when, 
on foot, he would be passed by Tom Bonnor in his pink, magnificently mounted, 
another horse having been sent on before ; he would smile, but perhaps less un- 
kindly when, the image of health and prosperity, Tom Bonnor would walk into 
church with his flock of married and unmarried children about him, and then 
Nigel would look at his tall, resolute-eyed son, and he would think of the man 
who sold his birthright for a mess of pottage. 

Bet alone had never come to sun Cricklehorn with her glories. She had 
seen all her people either at her house in town, or she had met them at the sea- 
side, but to her old home she would not come, so that folks said she was proud 
or ashamed of the place in which she had been bred. 

Audrey seldom saw Hammett now; nor, indeed, any of the young faces 
that had formerly been as familiar about the place as those of her own people. 
Sometimes a chill sense of cold would come over her as she looked around; a 
were gone, the sisters, the young men, the gayety, and a governess ruled in the 
schoolroom from which all the old ease and mirth had departed. Kenneth was 
at Marbrough; and, for sheer lack of company, Audrey had to make a companion 
of Patty, who did her more good than either supposed, by the cheerfulness of 
her temper and the robustness of a philosophy strongly opposed to all morbid 
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or self-centred thought. And, as I have said, vanity and a profound love of 
smart clothes were at this time distinguishing marks of Audrey, also a pre- 
dilection for falling in love, somewhat checked by being always unrequited. 
But now, however late in the day, she felt herself beloved, and proudly her foot 
spurned the earth that afternoon when, accompanied by the vigilant Sally Brass 
and Patty, they walked upon the Cobb wall, and in the distance she espied a 
noble army of youths approaching, in the midst of which the eye of love 
detected her Henry. 

How she rubbed her cheeks to make the color come ; how she drew herself 
up and turned her toes out, and hoped the wind had not made her eyes water 
and her nose red. 

They were coming nearer and nearer ; her heart beat to suffocation. He 
had changed his place so as to be outside and next to her as he passed. Could 
he have got another note for her, or did he expect one himself ? 

‘Yes, Audrey,’’ said Sally’s unmodulated harsh voice, sounding in her 
ears as if from a great way off, ‘‘I’ve spoken to you three times, and there’s 
no doubt of it, you’re getting deaf.’’ 

Audrey stopped, the little color that was in her pale face dying suddenly 
out of it. 

‘* Deaf !’’ she said, while great tears gathered in her eyes and froze there. 
‘*Oh, don’t say that !’’ she cried, in a voice of agony that might have turned 
a stone, and feeling as if in her highest moment of triumph and happiness some 
one had stabbed her to the heart. 

‘What are they pitching into that little girl for?’’ said one of the 
approaching young men. ‘‘ It’s a beastly shame the way those governesses put 
upon children.”’ 

Sally heard the opprobrious epithet with which she had been described, and 
with her long, knobby red nose inflamed with anger, instantly prepared to give 
battle to the advancing foe. 

‘* Mind your own business, young jackanapes,’’ she said, as they came up 
and involuntarily paused. ‘If I were your schoolmaster I’d teach you better 
manners.”’ 

‘* But what is the matter ?’’ said Henry, when his friend had retorted with 
an invitation to Sally to brace him. 

‘* Don’t tell him!’’ cried poor Audrey, white and wild. ‘‘ He would never 
—never—but, oh, don’t, don’¢ tell him.”’ 

Sally snorted. She was an underbred, coarse-minded woman, utterly 
incapable of understanding the girl’s morbidly sensitive mind. 

‘*What is there to tell?’’ she said, loudly ; ‘* and who cares what a pack 
of schoolboys hear ?’’ 

But Audrey waited to hear no more. Her face white with agony, she 
gave one despairing look at her sweeheart and fled. 

‘* What have you been saying to her, you ugly old woman ?”’ he cried, 
angrily. 

Sally was not a person to make two bites at a cherry. She deliberately 
slapped his face with her whole might; then said, ‘‘ She’s gone suddenly deaf, 
and I’ve just told her so, and that’s what’s the matter. And now you can go 
home and write to your mother about it.’’ And she dragged Patty after Audrey’s 
flying figure. 

Henry did go home soon afterwards, but he did not write to his mother ; 
he wrote to Audrey. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * * 

No one could find the gir] all that evening, though every corner of the 
house was searched ; but at midnight she was found sitting up in her bed, 
rai but cold and rigid, and with thumbs crooked firmly over her 
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It was the mother, anxious and terrified, who found her ; and, in the relief 
Audrey’s presence gave her, she found no heart for rebuke. 

‘«My child,’’ she said, as she kissed her, ‘‘where have you been all this 
time ?”’ 

‘‘Lying under a tree,’’ said Audrey, in a curiously odd, starved voice. 
‘‘ Mother, do you know that I am deaf!”’ 

‘*No, no, my child,’’ said the mother, keeping back her tears. ‘It 
will pass, and papa says I-must take you to London to-morrow for an 
opinion.”’ 

Audrey shook her head. 

‘« It will be no good,”’ she said. ‘I always felt that I should have some 
great trouble besides being born ugly and bad-tempered, and now it has come, 
and I don’t think it’s fair, mother; but I don’t think God has ever been fair to 
me from the beginning.”’ 

The mother took the cold hands and began gently to rub them. A tear 
fellon one, and Audrey looked up, and the frozen founts of her eyes were 
unsealed. 

‘Don’t cry, mother,’’ she said ; ‘‘ perhaps I shall be a better girl now, 
and you will love me better. But I want you to send me to school directly. I 
must get over it by myself and away from home. And perhaps I sha’n’t be 
punished so very heavily. Perhaps I shall be allowed to hear a@ “ttle.”’ 

Mrs. Bonnor murmured a few words as she went on rubbing warmth into 
the cold, contracted fingers. 

‘‘ My hands didn’t get like that because I had been crying with temper, 
mother,’’ said Audrey. ‘‘One does not cry for things like this, and one does 
not grow angry. It is afterwards, when one is beginning to get over it, that 
one can make a fuss.’’ 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * * 

On the morrow Audrey was taken to London ; there she was examined, 
tortured, and there the fiat was pronounced. Her deafness was of a kind that 
is incurable, that is usually progressive, and sometimes rapidly so. On the 
other hand, it might reach a stage at which it would remain stationary, and she 
would be neither more nor less deaf than she then was for the remainder of her 
life. ‘To what degree would this deafness reach? was the problem with which 
Audrey vexed her soul as they journeyed home. Would she still be able to 
hear human voices, exchange human thoughts with her kind? 

But her longing to get away knew no abatement, even though she got a 
kind little letter every day from the sweetheart whose careless soul had been 
profoundly moved by the intensity of her suffering at the calamity that had 
fallen upon her. . 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“ There’s music in all things, if men had ears, 
There’s music in the sighing of a reed, 
There’s music in the gushing of a rill.” 


Mrs. Bonnor understood her daughter less than ever when, from the depths 
of an almost tearless despair, she leaped up to brilliant spirits, and, even when 
quiet, looked happy, as if she had some secret source of consolation. One day 
she begged her mother to let her have a scarlet cloak with a little hood to it, 
tied with black velvet, and no arguments could induce her to change her mind ; 
so the cloak was bought, and one for Patty as well, and people said, what a pitv 
it was Mrs. Bonnor had such bad taste, and that she could not see how Audrey’s 
hair almost extinguished the color of the cloth! 
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But Audrey wore it with perfect satisfaction, and curled her hair in double 
rows of ringlets, and seemed to forget her misfortune altogether in the week or 
two that elapsed before her departure to the school which had already been 
chosen for her. 

He would be going back to Uppingham about the same time, so why should 
she mind going away, too? And she spent one-half of her time in reading 
his letters, and the other half in replying to them, in no whit dashed by the fact 
that often as she passed him out of doors, she had not once spoken to him since 
the day that she and Patty had looked at him over the garden wall. 

For Sally Brass was lynx-eyed, and suspicious as well, and perhaps Audrey 
was not sorry to have all the joys of courtship by letter, without the shyness of 
her little ugly face to come between them. And she might not be able to hear 
what he said, and how dreadful that would be! Meanwhile, one of Henry’s 
friends, a rather sad-faced, long-nosed youth, had conceived an ardent affection 
for her, and one day Patty appeared with two letters, instead of one. Audrey 
felt as much insulted as if she were already Henry’s wife. Wild ideas of a 
possible duel between them crossed her mind, but when she had torn the 
note up and sent him back the pieces, she contented herself with giving him 
a haughty glance when she met him, like any other belle to whose favor undue 
pretensions had been made. But, nothing abashed, Charley wrote her another, 
and continued to do so every day until Audrey, respecting the sincerity of 
his attachment, took to reading them with toleration and some condescending 
pity. ‘To be sure, he gave her a shock by writing, ‘‘ Except these verses,’’ but 
then, of course, it was not for him to know that she was an authoress and 
a judge. 

But one cold morning Audrey awoke to the fact that to-morrow she was 
going to school; that books, not looks, would now be her study; and, the 
excitement of the past fortnight vanishing, she remembered her deafness (which 
as yet was hardly remarkable), and began to tremble. Then she remembered 
that she had promised to give Henry a lock of her red hair and wish him 
good-bye over the garden wall at seven o’clock. 

True, the hour was early, but it would be dark then, and she would not 
feel so ashamed when she made him the little speech she intended, as if he 
could see her face. So she cut off one long, thick tress, and, by the light of a 
candle, tied it up with string, then pulled her little hood over her head and 
and stole down-stairs. 

The servants were abroad. ‘The great hall door yielded to her touch, and 
she went out into the cold rawness of the January morning, her feet taking her 
by memory, rather than sight, to the wall. 

A kind hand closed upon hers as she reached it, arid she started a little, 
thinking that he was on the other side. ‘Then she unclosed her fingers to give 
him the lock of hair, and said :— 

‘* You have been very kind to a deaf little girl, sir, and I am very sorry to 
wish you good-bye.”’ 

‘‘ But I shall write to you, Audrey,”’ said the young man, ‘‘ twice a week, 
at least ; and you must write to me.”’ 

‘Perhaps they won’t let me,’’ she said, ‘‘ but I want you to remember 
this, if I never see you again: you have made me happy when I was most 
wretched, and I shall never forget it; I shall put you in my book.” 

‘‘Thank you,’’ he said, and kissed her little hand. A moment and she 
was gone. How could he tell that though they should never meet again, he 
had unconsciously furnished to her the type of’a chivalrous lover, and thereby 
raised the standard of manhood in that young and ductile mind? And if this 
episode—and it was no more—has been over long dwelt on in Audrey’s life, it 
is because it was destined to have a lasting influence upon her. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


“‘ The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 
That dances as often as dance it can, 
Hanging so light and hanging so high, 
On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky.” 


Kneeling one morning at prayers in the great Hauntry schoolroom, Audrey 
looked up at the tree upon which her eyes had been fixed every morning, save 
in the holidays, for three ag and her heart swelled as she looked at the top- 
most twig and knew that by sheer will and perseverance she had reached it. 

On the very first morning, when cold, deaf and nervous, she had knelt 
here in the midst of strangers, she had marked one twig that shot up far beyond 
his fellows, and she had said to herself: ‘* I will be that twig; I will fight, I will 
conquer here in spite of my drawbacks, and when I leave this school, I will be 
the head of it.’? Every day the twig had reminded her of her vow; every day 
she amassed something new, conquered some difficulty ; and, though hated by 
those whose idleness she put to shame, and heavily handicapped by her misfor- 
tune, she arose steadily above the heads of her elders and at sixteen was at the 
head of the school. Her intelligence was perhaps more brilliant than deep; 
she learned with extraordinary rapidity and forgot some things with equal 
quickness, but all that she learned, all that she did, she made subordinate to 
the one main idea of her life—to become a writer. 

The romance submitted to her sisters so long ago, had disappeared and others 
had taken its place, only to be destroyed in due turn ; but lately a real story had 
been growing up in her mind, and informed by the heart, her hand now produced 
good work; and, as she felt the power move’in her, Audrey’s heart leaped, and 
immeasurably nearer to her came the goal she had so sternly kept before her eyes. 

Deep in her heart was the firm, earnest resolve to d¢ something ; to strive, 
to work, to achieve; she felt as one who has a mission when presently she rose 
from her knees, and straight and clear before her she seemed to see the path of 
duty and of glory. 

Yet she wept when she stood up in the carriage to look back at the place 
that had sheltered her through the three most critical years of her life. 

Peace she had had there, but there was passion, too, and there she had suf- 
fered and wakened early to a woman’s heritage of love and sorrow. She had 
lived out her romance, and had come out of it strengthened and with less pas- 
sionate yearnings after an unknown good than had tormented her when she was 
achild. As the gates clanged to behind her, a sense that she was leaving the 
best part of her youth forever smote upon her heart; and, as the horses de- 
scended to the valley, so her spirit seemed to sink with them, and the chill mists 
of discouragement were wafted up to meet her from below. 


“ He left his home with a bounding heart, 

For the world was all before him ; 

And felt it scarce a pain to part, 
Such sun-bright beams came o’er him. 

He turned him to visions of future years, 
(And the rainbow’s hues were round him,) 

And a father’s bodings, a mother’s tears, 
Might not weigh with the hopes that crowned him.” 


Have you read to the end of that Epicedeum, the most mournful, the most 
exquisite surely in the whole English language? Mothers who have never heard 
it know its every line and word by heart ; but Audrey’s will rejected the latter 
verses as, emerging from the valley, the horses rested for a moment on the hill 
and the sun shone out and a breath of warm air played on her brow. Fora 
moment she looked back, but only fora moment. Her thoughts now were 
forward, and with the life that she was about to begin. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


“In prayers that upward mount, 
Like to a fair summit fount 
Which is gushing back upon you, 
Hath an upper music won you.” 


A stern-faced young man, the servant of his brothers, from whom he re- 
ceived no wages, though he ate their bread and dwelt in one of their houses, 
looked across the church one Sunday morning in his usual clear, unseeing way 
and met two eyes that quickened his own into life. In that look their spirits 
and lives seemed to mingle, both were so indomitable in will, so strenuous in 
endeavor, and alas! both so weak in result, so pitilessly handicapped by fate, 
the one hopeless of the future, the other nearly so, yet both persisting with 
stubborn feet along the path that each had deliberately chosen. 

Some people begin to suffer in their cradles ; something in them, a soul per- 
haps newly caught, cries out in them, at first audibly, then gradually stifled 
into sobs, then silence as the years draw on, and the empty chamber in which 
it dwelt has forgotten that it ever held a tenant. Woe unto those from whom 
the spiritual presence has forever departed, unheeded, unlistened for! For it 
is but the shape of a human being that lives and moves when that God-given 
essence has left it. How came two such faces as Audrey Bonnor’s and Ham- 
mitt Yorke’s vzs-a-vis in a sleepy country church where folks fugitively remem- 
bered their souls once a week, and never thought of them during the other days 
of their existence? Yet a glance round would have shown that time had not 
stood still, even if those present saw themselves in fancied looking glasses and 
beheld no change. The place of Nigil Yorke was empty; the seat of Tom 
Bonnor held a very different Tom from the one who was wont to march up the 
aisle with his brilliant guwewe of white slaves behind him, as handsome a pea- 
cock’s train as you could wish to see. His once ruddy face had paled, and the 
change in him seemed to be reflected in his wife yonder. The babies were 
growing up, her arms were empty, the gentle round of motherly and monoton- 
ous cares that suffice amply to fill some women’s lives was at an end, and a - 
vague restlessness seemed to have grown in her mind, wasting her comely cheek 
and figure, and giving to her voice a sharpness hitherto unknown to it. 

She thought oftener now of Stephen than of her younger children ; of Kenneth, 
rather than of Audrey and Patty ; and spent long hours in writing letters to foreign 
parts, and all her spare money (said Audrey) in stamping them. All the married 
daughters had made their homes far away, and all were practically lost to their 
parents, save when at long intervals they revisited the parent nest, observing, with 
shocked eyes how an air of shabbiness, of desuetude even was creeping over it, 
even though what they called father’s extravagance had been in no sense curtailed. 

Perhaps it was because Bet now and again occupied her old corner in the 
family pew that Hammitt had not for years turned his eyes in that direction, 
and now with a sudden stock realized that Audrey had grown into a woman. 
Ay, and a woman with arms higher than his, with duty as strong in her as in 
him. Unconsciously they met and stood on equal ground, but the hopeless- 
ness in the man’s eyes was not matched by the maiden’s. For all that he had 
done had been in vain; Tom Bonnor was as much ruined now as he had been 
half a dozen years ago, and Bet was not worth the sacrifice the young man 
had made. ; 

When his father died, speaking neither in curse nor in blessing to his eldest 
son, but ignoring him as he had virtually done since he gave him his portion 
and struck him out of his will at the precise time when Tom Bonnor’s fortunes 
were rehabilitated, a great bitterness flowed over his soul and with his father 
his youth died, and the gray life of early middle age began. 
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Two of his younger brothers were married, the rest indulged in endless 
courtships, and in the midst of some real happiness and much frivolity he moved 
like a silent reproach, though in his heart he grudged not one of them his 
happiness. In the working of his brothers’ business he found relief but no dis- 
traction frum the pain that his starved life brought him. And it was the folly, 
the futility of his sacrifice that embittered him most. 

But to-day, looking across at the great diamond-paned window, his eyes had 
somehow been arrested on the way, and a younger soul, as tortured, as restless, 
had met his. Did it belong to the little girl who had been his firm friend with 
Bet always, who had carried their love letters, and stolen to him in the engine 
room, inviting him to that last interview in which he had denied his own work? 

Perhaps, in the preoccupation of Audrey’s life at school and at home, 
Hammett had gradually receded into a memory rather than a presence, and 
as we are prone to avoid what avoids us, she had thought of him less and less 
as the years went by. How should she know of the sacrifice he had made? 
She saw only a young man upon whose brow the mark of sullenness (that basest 
manifestation of suffering) grew and deepened, and gradually she had concluded 
that Bet was right when she chose Mr. Newdegate with his gifts rather than 
Hammett with his drawbacks of temper and disposition. For she knew of no 
difference in his position as eldest son of his father’s house and successor to all 
its advantages, and there was no one to undeceive her. She never gossiped 
with servants, and the visitors were rare indeed who knocked at the door of 
Tom Bonnor’s house now, while the grounds had long ceased to be infested by 
lovers and smpromptu callers. Only Audrey and Patty and the younger children 
were at home now. One by one the boys had wearied of idleness as Stephen 
had done, and after a vain appeal to Tom to start them in life, each had gone 
out alone into the world, and while seeking his fortune, was content if he found 
bread. Did some sense of shame steal over the father as the years went by, 
and the contrast between his sons’ present and their luxurious bringing up was 
forced upon his mind? Did not the mother remember with bitter pangs the 
soft, round baby creatures, sheltered so fondly in her arms, now grown into 
hungry, eager, striving youths, their lodging of the hardest, their food of the 
-barest, their clothing scanty and coarse as formerly it had been soft and abundant? 

Into these ungenial surroundings, into this graying atmosphere of care, had 
been plunged the girl whose heart was so full of bounding hope, so rooted in the 
belief that in herself lay the power of reversing the adverse fortunes of her family. 

And so, while others slept, she toiled at fashioning into words the bright 
thoughts, the impressions, whether of eye or heart, that came to her. Long 
ago she had accepted her deafness as natural, and no longer raged against it. 
Rather she walked secure in its solitude, and in the unbroken silence her 
thoughts marched unchecked. But over all that she wrote a fine critical sense 
watched and often compelled her to tear it up fifty times over until she had 
brought it into truer harmony with the voices that her spiritual ear obeyed. 
Somehow, I like to think of this poor Audrey at this point of her career, sitting 
patiently at her table at early morning, at midnight, at noon of day, her 
slender hand and pen the only bulwark between her home and ruin. 


CHAPTER XX. 
“ The Saint sustained it, but the woman died.” . 


One day the news ran through Cricklehorn like wildfire that Tom Bonnor’s 
house was in the possession of bailiffs, and that he himself had disappeared. 

The news touched Yorke’s Bridge in its flight, and Hammett, hearing it, 
put on his coat and went straight to the house that he had never entered since 
he left it with his father nigh on eight years ago. 
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The door was open, some great carts laden with straw waited outside. A 
gaping crowd peered in at the hall and garden beyond as he strode through the 
doorway and wentin. Already the place was full of- moving shapes, dirty, 
greasy, intent only on their work of entirely gutting the place within a given 
number of hours. 

‘‘What are you doing here?’’ he said, furiously, as, looking in at the 
dining-room door, he saw a group seated round Tom’s table, to which only the 
pencil of a Hogarth could have done justice. 

‘* We're just a ’aving a cup of tea,’’ said the foremost of the gang, nodding 
his dirty head insolently at Hammett, ‘‘and then we’re just a-going to work 
again—that’s about the size of it.’’ 

All the pictures in the room had been taken down from the panels; the 
great velvet shields, covered with the old Worcester and Crown Derby, were 
beside them ; one or two marble busts occupied the same abased positions, and 
Clytie had sustained a damage to her nose in the process of removal. The 
carpet was rolled up, the chairs were locked in pairs, the curtains had been 
taken down, and the July sun streamed full on the scene of devastation and its 
horrible intruders as Hammett gave one look round and passed out. 

In the yellow room the process of despoliation was complete. All was 
ready for removal, and the library beyond was as completely dismantled also, 
and every evidence of Tom Bonnor’s occupation swept clean away. In the 
blooming conservatory the flowers still stood, silent witnesses to their superiority 
to the human race. 

But they seemed cruel to Hammett as he turned away, and passing through 
the yellow room ascended the stone staircase that led to the drawing-room and 
to the different apartments that lay to its right and left. 

Half of the beautiful room was dismantled, its china packed in crates, and 
all the thousand signs of feminine occupation gone; its satin furniture piled 
up in the centre, the pictures packed and leaning from the floor against the 
wall. 

How vividly he remembered when last he came here. * * * Now, as 
he came out, he hesitated a moment, then went up the steps that led to the 
mother’s room, of which the door, like all the rest in the house, stood wide 
open. 

Before he reached its threshold he knew that the room was not empty. 
Close against the window, with four or five children huddled about her, sat 
Mrs. Bonnor with an open Bible on her knee. In it were inscribed all the births 
of her children, and no deaths, and out of the wreck of all that she had lived 
among for thirty years, she had chosen it, and disdaining all the trinkets—the 
valuables that were her own—had folded her hands upon it, and sat down 
quietly to wait for ‘‘Tom.”’ 

She did not look up as Hammett’s step drew near her; she took it for one 
of those hateful ones that had desecrated the place since Tom had ridden out on 
early and unusual business that morning. 

And Hammett, looking beyond, did not dare to cross to her. Had he not 
in his youthful madness flung away all for Bet? He could have saved her 
mother now—and Audrey. It was for her that he was looking when he hurried 
away, and traversing the long passage that ended in a flight of steps, reached 
the blue room and found the door closed. 

His hand trembled as it knocked, and he heard her say ‘Come in.”’ As 
he turned the handle he saw her standing at the far end of the room by a table, 
that apparently no hand had touched, though every other movable belonging 
there had changed places. There were no manuscripts visible, no notes; only 
half a dozen shabby volumes that included the legendary ballads of England 
and Scotland, a ‘‘ Rogers’ Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases,’’ a ‘‘ Shake- 
Speare,’’ a ‘‘ Keats,’’ and a ‘‘ Shelley.” 


Vol. cxii—ro. 
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But in the midst of the blotting-paper lay an humble enough looking letter 
—the silent acknowledgment of the work that for seventeen years had been 
growing and perfecting itself in a girl’s mind. It was the letter of a famous 
publishing firm, whose representative accepted her work and named his terms, 
It had come to her early that morning, and with steady hands and trembling 
heart she had sat down to read it. Then, with the passionate instinct of wor- 
ship that is surely first with us in unlooked- for joy, she had knelt down and 
thanked God, and had barely concluded her thanksgivings when the first mes- 
senger of evil appeared before her, and she knew that ruin, hopeless and utter, 
had overtaken the home she had toiled to save. 

She had neither spoken nor, to her own knowledge, moved since the awful 
news came, and when the swarm of dirty black creatures came pouring into the 
room it had perplexed them to see the tall, white-robed figure, crowned with its 
splendid chestnut hair, standing beside the table placed in the side of the great 
bay window, seemingly blind, deaf and insensible to what was passing around her. 

But now, as Hammett came up te her, the frozen look passed slowly out 
of her eyes and face ; she looked at him and her dry lips moved as if she were 
struggling to speak. 

He took her hand and kissed it humbly; but as he lifted his head their 
eyes met, and she knew that he loved her. 

In the violent shock of that discovery her features betrayed her, and it was 
like an answer to an amazed question when he said : 

**T love you, Audrey. I have loved you now for a year.”’ 

She half stretched out her hand, as if she would put him and his words 
aside, but he went on speaking. 

‘*Do you think I have been learning your face all this time not to love 
you? Yours has been the soul of the house, the waking soul that watched 
while the others slept; and I have read your thoughts, Sunday by Sunday, 
and I have seen the floods of ruin creeping up to your very threshold, and I have 
been powerless to check them, for I am poor, Audrey, poorer even than you.” 

What a yearning bitterness, what despair was in his voice! Standing erect, 
though smitten, with her household gods shattered around her, Audrey yet 
knew that a soul illimitably more wretched than her own looked at her out of 
Hammett’s eyes, and spoke in his words, and in some subtle way she felt that 
their lives, predestined to work and struggle, were also destined to mingle, per- 
haps, in some high effort, and striving ever upwards, perchance should attain to 
something great at last. 

Her eyes had deepened and darkened as she looked at him, and there 
kindled in them a flame, as if newly caught from the soul, that seemed to pierce 
to his and Jeave a glory there. 

‘*We can only do our duty,’’ she said ; ‘‘ God will take care of the rest.” 

‘You have helped me to do mine,”’ he said ; then went away, intent on 
the most ugly mission that a man can undertake on either his own or his 
friends’ account—fo borrow. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


“ And now my sorrow’s past and gone, 
And joy’s returned to me; 
And here I’ve gowd enough forbye 
Behind this third pennie.” 


Cricklehorn had enjoyed no such delightful spasms of wonder, horror, curiosity 
and secret satisfaction within the memory of the oldest inhabitant, as between the 
Saturday morning when the bailiffs walked into Tom Bonnor’s house, and the 
Sunday morning when the congregation watched breathlessly to behold whether 
his servant or his maid, his ox or hisass, would venture to appear and occupy his pew- 
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It was well known by now that the seizure of his goods had been one of those 
illegal acts that the law nevertheless allows ; that he had received no notice of 
distraint save what was furnished by a document thrust into his hand less than 
a minute before packing began; that a vast number of valuables seized were not 
in the bill-of-sale at all; and that, if he had been given twelve hours’ grace, he 
could have paid the money that would have cleared out the horde of Jews, 
probably pell-mell, with his noble leg persuasively assisting their departure. 

But when at eight o’clock on Saturday evening he had galloped through 
the town, haggard, covered with dust, his horse almost bursting his heart in his 
gallant effort, people drew back and turned” pale, for they knew that he would 
find a house bare of furniture as his hand, and that not even a sign outside 
would remain of the uncleanly host who had sacked and despoiled the home of 
fifty years in less than a dozen hours. When he had dashed into the stable 
yard and the barben gates had clanged to behind him, anxious crowds had 
gathered round them, and along all the front of the house that looked to the 
street, and people listened for they kngw not what; and Hammett, who had 
failed in his errand, came with a sick heart and listened, too, but all was quiet 
within as the grave. 

How had ‘Tom Bonnor looked? What had he said when he came back to 
find his wife with the Bible on her knees, and the children already at play in 
the unrifled garden beyond? I think that she laid her Bible down to put her 
arms round his neck and kiss him. * * * And so the first bitterness was 
past ; and how they all passed that night I know not, but what the world of 
Cricklehorn saw next morning, we may see also. 

Then first, and just as the parson was bowing his head in silent prayer, and 
the choristers were folding their white surplices about their faces in imitation of 
him, a kind of'thrill ran through the church, and all eyes stared wildly towards 
the door through which came Tom Bonnor leading his youngest daughter, and 
behind him three or four fresh-faced boys, and then Audrey walking with her 
mother. 

The father was dressed neither more nor less carefully than usual ; the 
others were daintily and perfectly turned out, and the loftiness of bearing that 
is not pride was never more conspicuous in the Bonnor family than now, when 
they filed slowly into their places and the service began. 

If Mrs. Bonnor’s cheek were a little pale, it had been sometimes paler in 
the height of her prosperity than it was to-day. If Tom’s eye were haggard, it 
held, too, the indignant fire of an honest man who has been dishonestly 
betrayed ; and, without effort, he held himself erect among the people in whose 
midst he had been disgraced. 

Patty surveyed her prayer book or her nearest neighbor’s with her usual 
exquisite air of naiveté and sweetness, the boys surreptitiously cut antics as 
usual, but Audrey, who had put on her bonnet more carefully than she had ever 
done in her life before, presently forgot her surroundings in her thoughts which 
gradually took the shape of two large tears that showed conspicuously as she 
stood with eyes lifted toward the distant sky. Success was there, and fame, but 
between her and it stretched ruin and a desolated home. Aslight touch on her 
foot caused her to start, and she looked down to see her father frowning at her 
with a heartiness that acted on heft like a reviving charm ; he could not be broken- 
hearted to frown like that, and she sat through the sermon in patience, her face 
convincing all who sat nearest that, after all, the ‘‘ ’Squire’’ would right himself, 
his belongings be brought back, and things go on as before. ron 

Did the parson know what martyrdom the man who sat below him was 
enduring, that he cut short his discourse by quite ten minutes, and was seen to 
look back before he reached the vestry at Tom Bonnor, who marched out erect, 
heading his little flock, all as it were with flags of cheerfulness and beauty flying, 
and with as light a step, as serene an air as he had brought in and out with him 
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for over two score of years? But that was Tom’s last march past of the world, 
for by midnight of that day he was dead. 

On returning from church he had gone straight to the garden and sat down 
on a rustic seat out of sight of the house, and as his gaze wandered around and 
saw no touch of the spoiler on sward or leaf and blossom, his expression became 
more natural and he sighed. 

The laughing voices of his children sounded faintly in the distance ; they 
had recovered from the shock of yesterday. * * * It was just like a real 
picnic—only at home, and they were assisting the faithful servants to lay the 
table in one of the dismantled rooms, and Mrs. Bonnor, with a vague feeling 
of having come into port after awful shipwreck, was laying aside her cloak and 
bonnet up-stairs. 

‘‘The lawn wants mowing,’’ said Tom, ‘‘ and to-morrow they shall put 
every stick and stone back in its place,and * * * your mother * * *” 
Audrey caught him in her arms as in the act of rising he glanced around with 
something strange in his eyes, and he moved a step forward as if to welcome 
those tripping shapes of youth and brightness that had peopled his garden and 
made it home. Then he slipped from her to the ground, and never moved 
again. 

So the bells tolled out at early morning for Tom Bonnor, and the vault, 
made large enough for a dozen more, was prepared to receive him. 


4 


CHAPTER XXII. 


“ Six abeles i’ the kirkyard grow, on the north side in a ‘row— 
Toll slowly ! 
And the shadows of their tops rock across the little slopes of the grassy 
graves below.” 


The money for which Tom Bonnor had ridden so fast and far the day 
before was taken by loving hands from above his dead heart ; but it never went 
to restore his home to its old likeness; the huge vans containing his plate, his 
pictures, the rocking-horses of his children, the cherished books and treasures 
of a lifetime, proceeded unchecked to London, and in due time were sold by 
the Jews among themselves; after which, having cleared about a thousand per 
cent. on the transaction, they subsequently charged the estate with costs 
amounting to three hundred pounds. 

The money that Tom had borrowed, I say, was returned within forty-eight 
hours to the only man, save usurers, from whom he had ever taken a farthing, 
and it was Audrey’s hand that addressed the packet and wrote the letter that 
accompanied it. 

She had taken the entire conduct of affairs, and her mother, stunned less 
by calamity than the personal sense of bereavement, passively agreed to all she 
did. 

Audrey had resolved that no men married into their family should be im- 
portuned for alms and help, there should be no intimation to her married sisters 
that their father was dead, and so it chanced (the world being so little and so 
great) not a whisper reached those highly placed ones of the earth, till in the 
papers they accidentally learnt that for ten days they had been fatherless. 

Telegrams addressed to their mother got no reply, letters unanswered were 
followed by the writers who found only a locked house-door, and within it the 
silence of death. Whither had Tom Bonnor’s wife and children gone? What 
would the future bring them? If for Audrey a star had risen in the sky, who 
should not say that it might fall to earth, and the glory it had represented to her 
fall in blackness at her feet ? 
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If the family solicitor, who lived in London, knew of their whereabouts, 
he never divulged it, even to the eager-eyed, handsome young man who came at 
odd intervals to implore news of Audrey. ‘‘I love her,’’ he had said at last 
with stubborn lips; ‘‘and I believe that I could make her love me.’’ 

‘¢ But she is a famous woman now,”’ said the lawyer, provoked into truth 
by the importunity of the young man. 

‘« Then I shall be able to find her,’’ said Hammitt, and went out, his pulses 
throbbing, a sense of exultation on her behalf blending’ with the fire in his 
veins. 

He went straight to a great bookseller in the Strand and boldly asked for 
the new novel by ‘‘ Audrey Bonnor.”’ 

It was given to him immediately, and as he paid for it, he asked some 
questions as to the work of the writer. 

‘‘ Don’t know if it’s good, but it sells like wildfire,’’ said the young man. 
“Never read books myself, but the missus does.’’ 

‘And does she like this one ?”’ 

«Cries and laughs over it.’’ 

So she had succeeded before she was twenty years of age, and he was eight 
and twenty, and had failed. Does success come by desert? Hedid not know, 
but he knew that the gulf betwixt him and Audrey, that might have been bridged 
by her failure, would never be bridged now by her success. 

And where was Audrey? What was she making now of her life? Would 
fame ruin her and choke the seed that yet lay in her heart? Would her in- 
fluence be for good or for evil on those who read her, or would the world’s 
flattery react upon and make impotent and vain her genius? 

Who could tell? Let the future decide, and perchance those who have 
cared to follow the fortunes of Audrey in her reverses, may care to observe 
her later in the full tide and prosperity of her career. : 


THE END. 





LIFE. 


Tell you a story, dear? Why, yes; 

If you will come and stand at mamma’s knee, 
And listen well, and watch if you can see 

The meaning, like a puzzle you would guess. 


About a little girl? Yes, to be sure, 

With curls of gold, and eyes as blue as yours. 

Up in the morning early; plays all day, 

With now and then a tear to laugh away. 

Tired, at night she draws a long, sweet breath 
And drops asleep. (Her nurse’s name is Death.) 
And her name, dear—you think you cannot guess? 
Her name is Life. You like the story? Yes. 


Marv H. Olmstead. 














WOMAN IN JAPAN. 


BY HELEN H. S. THOMPSON. 


There are two distinct types of physiognomy strongly indicated among the 
Japanese women. ‘The higher classes possess clearly cut features, on fine, long, 
oval faces, deep sunken eye sockets, oblique eyes, with long, drooping lids, and 
high arched eyebrows, lofty, narrow forehead, small red lips, pointed chin, and 
very small hands and feet. 

Among the agricultural and laboring class, are seen the round flattened 
face, level eyes and expanded nose. The grotesque pictures of Japanese life 
familiar to all, are usually drawn from this class. The ladies of Japan are 
noticeable for taste in dress, and when occasion requires are attired in elegant 
and splendid costumes. The grace and richness of the attire worn by the 
women of rank and wealth is a frequent surprise to the traveler. In our travel 
through the empire we were not infrequently guests in an ex-damio’s home, and 
among the samarai class, where we beheld long, trailing robes of exquisitely 
embroidered silks, chiefly of white, crimson or ashen hues, open bodice crossed 
and filled in with soft, rich laces, that would delight a connoisseur ; luxuriant 
hair flowing over the shoulders, or bound in one beautiful tress, or formed into 
an elegant and indescribable co‘ffure upon the head, each indicating age and 
condition, whether maiden, wife or widow, with picturesque fan, flowing, open 
sleeve, punctilious etiquette and charming manners. 

The following is a naive description of the women of the educated class of 
Dai Nippon, by a Japanese at the Paris International Congress :— 

‘«T will commence, gentlemen, with the head, which is neither too large nor 
too small. Figure to yourselves large, black eyes, surmounted by eyebrows of 
a strict arch, bordered by black lashes; a face oval, white, very slightly rose- 
colored on the cheeks ; a straight, high nose, small, regular, fresh mouth, whose 
thin lips disclose from time to time, white teeth ranged regularly ; a narrow, 
high forehead, bordered by long, blue-black hair, arched with perfect regularity. 
Join this head by a round neck to a body large but not fat, with slender loins; 
hands and feet small but not thin; a breast whose gentle swell is not exagger- 
ated. Add to these the following attributes: A gentle manner, a voice like the 
nightingale, which makes one divine its artlessness ; a look at once lively, sweet, 
gracious, and always charming ; witty words pronounced distinctly, accompanied 
by charming smiles, an air sometimes calm, gay, or thoughtful, but always 
majestic ; manners noble, simple, a little proud, but without incurring the accu- 
sation of presumption ! ’’ 

The Japanese have but one legal wife. Yet is allowed more for justifiable 
reasons, if able to support them. If childless, the wife often urges her husband 
to take another to preserve the family name. But the number of plural mar- 
riages is small. Divorce is allowed when a wife is disobedient or talks too much. 

The traveler in Japan is surprised to note the superiority of woman ’s posi- 
tion over that which is found in other Asiatic nations, in spite of the prevail- 
ing superstitions of the East, which deny to woman a soul, and inculcating abject 
obedience. The feet of these Japanese women are not bound, being as free to walk 
or visit as are the women of America. Because of this liberty, greater self- 
respect is induced, with a dignity of bearing very pleasing to the beholder. 
The girls of the samarai class and in families of rank and wealth, are 
educated by private tutors, and are well versed in the traditionary, historic 
and heroic lore of their own land. 

The fruits of this training are manifest in many ways: Their heroic and gen- 
erous emulation, their order, neatness and household adornment, their love of 
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beauty and taste in dress, as prescribed by their own standard, cannot be out- 


‘ done. In these things they are peers of the ladies of any land. Judged by the 


same rule in those characteristics which shine with such lustrous beauty in the 
mothers of other nations, they are as rich in patience and tenderness, and 
exalted in sacrifice and devotion. 

With untiring submission, the Japanese woman fulfills the fundamental laws 
of her being, as taught by the dogmas of her creed, ¢. ¢., obedience. During 
childhood it is implicit obedience to her father, after marriage to her husband, 
and in case of his death to her eldest son. The Buddhist creed teaches that 
she is but a snare, a delusion, an unholy thing, an impediment. Yet in spite of 
these thralls, in many cases her natural charms and many virtues cause her to 
rule by might of love. However, we saw many sad-eyed women. How else 
can it be, when taught that their only hope in the future is to be re-born 
as a man, which is only possible through the ebb and flow of ages of 
transmigration. 

The large influx of foreigners exerts a helpful influence in their behalf, as 
many of the leading men of the nation have released themselves from the 
shackles of custom, yielding that honor and courtesy to their wives which they 
have witnessed so loyally given by other nations. A potent influence, also, in 
overcoming the wrongs of Japanese women, is found in the present Emperor 
and Empress, who have the sagacity to perceive that the nation in embryo is in 
the home, and that. by reforming the marriage-laws, they lift the worhen of their 
country to the level of citizenship, and by a system of more liberal education 
fit them to hold it. 





THE MIRACLE OF LIVING. 


There is nothing new to be sung, or said, 
For living, and love, and hate, are old ; 
The same oid earth, and the same old sky,— 
There is nothing new to be thought, or told. 


Yet, every spring is the fairest seen, 

And every summer more queenly still ; 
The latest rose is the sweetest flower, 

And bird-songs ever our pulses thrill. 


Our newest joy is a sweet surprise ; 
‘¢ There was never a sorrow like ours,’ 

Each sunset shows us a glory born, 
And every dawn brings a strange, new day. 


we say. 


Hope flutters before us with beckoning hand,— 
New scenes to see, and new plans to try, 
New days to come that shall gladder be: 
So we live our lives, and the years go by. 


The dear, old story in Eden told, 

Is as strangely new to new hearts, alway : 
And the old, old story of Christly love, 

Was never so sweet as it is to-day. 


Lillian Grey. 
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A) BY LEIGH NORTH. 


1. 


“Liuias Leg, ArtisT.”’ A small, tin sign on the door of a room high up 
in a building occupied by an artistic clan in one of our large cities. Inside, 
rugs and drapery, hangings and sketches, so dexterously combined as to give a 
suggestion of Eastern richness and coloring, but which, analyzed, proved not 
to be the mine of wealth, in its component parts, the whole had suggested. 

In the centre of all, the artist, herself, who might have stood for the cele- 
brated ‘‘ Nut Brown Mayd,”’ with her clear brown skin, large, soft eyes and 
sheeny hair, brushed smoothly back and in a loose knot behind. Color she 
had none, save now and then a flitting shade when excitement or close appli- 
cation brought it out on hercheek. A tiny little woman whose eager, absorbing 
interest in life was art. An artistic soul, but with one very inartistic quality— 
an exquisite neatness. 

In a corner stood a set of shelves, on which there were cups, plates, and 
‘ all the requisite material for china painting. And a glance at the work showed 
that it was good of its kind, combining both grace and freedom in its execu- 
tion. Yet, skillful as she certainly was, in this department, it came in the 
mind of the artist under the head of what the fraternity call ‘‘ pot-boilers.” 
She had so far been quite successful in it, and the pecuniary results—a necessity 
with her—were of a satisfactory kind. But her heart was in more ambitious 
attempts, and she felt her steps only in the path where she longed to tread 
when, palette and brush in hand, she stood before her canvas. 

The afternoon shadows began to lengthen when the little brown head, 
which had been bending closely over its work, was raised, and Lilias sprang to 
her feet. 

‘‘ Yes, I really owe myself a treat,’’ she said, half aloud, to herself; ‘I 
certainly have been very industrious to-day,’’ looking down with pardonable 
satisfaction at the array of finished work that lay before her. All was carefully 
put away, and then she drew an easel from another corner, and throwing back 
the drapery that hung over it, placed her picture in the waning light. 

It was a Norse legend, and as yet in a very embryonic stage; but it prom- 
ised well, and Lilias felt that if she could only succeed in carrying out her ideas, 
it would be a good picture. But the principal figure remained unsatisfactory ; 
she had seen no model that at all corresponded with her preconceived views, 
and he refused obstinately to be evolved from her inner consciousness. 

She put it up at last with a sigh, and, donning her hat, started for home— 
to spend the evening, probably, in making sketches, which she would afterwards 
destroy, and the night in lying awake, thinking over her picture or sleeping 
and dreaming of it. 

She felt a little tired and a little discouraged as she wended her way home- 
ward, and passing the open door of a small church on a by-street, yielded to a 
sudden impulse to enter. It seemed a quiet and soothing place, with its half- 
lights and shadows, its few scattered worshipers, and the low, rather monotonous 
voice of the clergyman. She slipped into a seat near the door and for a brief 
space rested mind and body. Then she raised her eyes and began, almost un- 
consciously, to study the face of the man in the pew before ‘her. A tawny 
hair and beard, a well-cut nose and a full, blue eye. A moment, and she real- 
ized that she was gazing at her longed-for ideal—her Norse hero in flesh and blood 


was before her. She almost held her breath in the sudden delight of the re aliza- 
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tion. Ifshe had searched the world over she could not have found a model that 
more perfectly embodied her thought. He seemed to be in a brown study, with 
eyes raised to the arches above his head, and then, abruptly, as if unconscious 
of his surroundings, rose and left the church. 

His sudden departure recalled Lilias to time and place, and her conscience 
smote her a little for her inattention, while she felt a bitter pang of disappoint- 
ment that the object of her anxious scrutiny had so soon disappeared. After 
the service she went her way, revolving in her mind the possibility of making 
a sketch from memory of the so-desirable model. 

A fretful little cry roused her as she almost stumbled against two small 
children—a boy and @ girl. ‘‘I want Tod! I want Tod!’’ the smaller, a 
brown-eyed little damsel, kept repeating, the pretty little face puckered up into 
something between a frown and acry. ‘Oh, come home, Tina!’’ the boy said 
beseechingly ; ‘‘ she qwoudd come out to find him,’’ he added, in explanation, 
his blue eyes looking up confidingly into the kind face of Lilias bending above 
him ; and his trouble and anxiety were $0 evident that the latter resolved to try 
her powers of persuasion on the obdurate little maiden. 

‘‘Come, Tina,’’ she said, adopting the familiar title as though she were an 
old acquaintance, ‘‘let us go home and wait for Tod (with a momentary 
wonder as to what might be the said ‘ Tod’s’ relation to the little ones before 
her), it is getting late for little folks to be out.’’ 

Tina hesitated and looked up as though to study this new feature in the 
case. ‘Then she suddenly capitulated, the little face smoothed out, and, putting 
her hand in Lilias’, signified her willingness to go with her. 

‘‘ And what is your name, little man ?’’ 

‘« Bertie,’’ he answered. 

‘Well, Bertie, you take us home.”’ 

So, well content, he led the way a short distance, turned into a smaller 
street, then into an open door and up the stairs into the second story of a small 
house. The bare looking, scantily furnished rooms gave rather a shock to Lilias’ 
artistic feelings, they seemed so forlorn after her own pretty studio and home. 
But she said nothing as she sat down for a moment and took Tina in her lap. 
Then chancing to find a couple of cakes in her pocket gave one to each. 

‘‘ Now I must go; but you'll be a good girl, won’t you, ‘Tina, and stay here 
with Bertie till Tod comes ?’’ 

And Tina nodded silently as she nibbled at her cake. 

‘‘Do come again!’’ said Bertie, beseechingly. So she promised. 

She met a womamias she descended the stairs and stopped to ask something 
about the children. Theyslimd rented her two rooms, the woman said, leastwise 
the man they were with had+ she did not rightly know whether he was their 
father or not. He was a foreigner, she thought, German likely, and was out a 
good deal. But he was kind to the children and paid her regularly, and she had 
no fault to find with any of them. They had not been with her very long. No; 
there was no woman with them. Poor little things! Lilias thought, as she went 
on her way ; no wonder they were-lonely and the rooms had such a comfortless 
look. The touch of a woman’s fingers was just what was missing. 

The next day on her way home, Lilias again passed by the little church 
and again yielded to the impulse to enter. Once more to her surprise and 
gratification, she caught a glimpse of her much-desired model, but she missed 
him after the service was over and, though she looked in all directions, saw no 
further sign of him. After that she fairly haunted the church and the streets in 
the neighborhood, but in vain, the wished-for subject no longer met her gaze. 
She brooded a great deal on the matter and tried making sketches from memory, 
but nothing was satisfactory, and the beloved picture began to be a source of 
disappointment and despair. It would never be finished she feared, so she put 
it away ina dark corner and thought of it only with a sigh. 
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Meanwhile she went occasionally to see the children ; time was precious, and 
she could not make her visits very frequent. But she was always greeted raptur. 


~ously and enjoyed the half-hour she spent with them. Bertie was always sweet, 


and, though Tina was subject to contrary humors now and then, she was a very 
winning morsel of humanity in spite of her little temper. Of the mysterious 
‘*Tod’’ she learned very little. Tod was Tod, that was about all. He was 
evidently very much beloved and a sort of father and mother in one, but 
whether by nature or adoption she could not tell. - 

So time went on and Lilias and her grandmother, who were the whole 
family circle, lived their quiet life in a small apartment which Lilias’ skillful 
fingers had converted into ‘‘the house beautiful.’’ She had several pupils and 
painted and taught industriously, loved her work and, save perhaps for the 
‘*Norse Legend,’’ was happy and content. Art was her world, and visits to 
the picture galleries and exhibitions the rare treats she allowed herself. As to 
her grandmother, she was getting old and had not much else to live for, if they 
managed to exist in tolerable comfort, {nd Lilias was happy, that was all she 
asked, and wisely she did not even trouble herself much about the possible future 
when, in the course of nature, she would be gone and Lilias left alone. 

One afternoon Lilias-had put away her work earlier than usual and was 
slowly wending her way homewards. Things had not gone very well that day 
and she was in rather a discontented mood. Such a state of mind as comes to 
all at times with its ‘‘cui bono ?’’ for the whole of life. Suddenly she raised her 
eyes and a tall, powerful looking man with the face and figure that had so im- 
pressed itself upon her mind, was approaching. As on the first occasion when 
she had seen him, he seemed to be intently studying something, and more than 
half unconscious of what was passing around him. 

She held her breath for one moment; she could never hope for such a 
chance again. The unconventionality, the impropriety even, of the proceed- 
ing, all was forgotten in her passionate love of her work and desire to secure 
the coveted treasure. She did not stop to consider what was his rank in life, 
or what he would think of her, but almost sprang forward and stood directly in 
front of him. 

‘* Oh, please, won’t you pose for me? You are such a perfect model for 
my picture.’ He looked down to see a little palpitating figure, a flushed face, 
and dark, appealing eyes. Then he stood still a moment, while her words 
slowly penetrated to his brain. 

‘« You are an artist,’’ he said, at last, with a slight foreign accent; ‘‘ and 
you love it,’’ he added, smiling, and looking down at her. The ice once 
broken, she went hastily on to tell him of her picture and his perfect adaptation 
to her needs. When she had finished, he said: ‘‘ I will come to-morrow.’’ 

‘*And what can I do for you?”’’ she faltered, feeling that this was a 
model to whom she could hardly offer payment, and yet not liking to make no 
reference to it. 

‘*When you have done with me, lady,’’ he replied, gently, and still 
smiling, ‘‘ will be time enough for that ;’’ and, taking her address, bowed and 
went on his way. 

Lilias was almost beside herself with delight at this sudden turn of the 
wheel of fortune, and her slumbers that night were dream-haunted and uneasy, 
so impatient was she to take her brush in hand and begin. 

He was as good as his word, and at the appointed hour stood before her. 
As a model, he was perfection, took the right position, as if by instinct, and 
held it without stiffness or apparent fatigue, and came again and again patiently 
whenever she required. Sometimes he stood behind her and watched her busy 
brush, saying little, but occasionally making some valuable criticism or sug- 
gestion ; sometimes he watched her intently from his stand, at other times he 
would seem unconscious of her presence and lost in thought. 
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As to Lilias, she was absolutely absorbed in what she was doing, and had 
no more thought of him than if he were the lay figure upon which, in the 
absence of a living model, she occasionally hung her drapery. She worked 
with a vigor and success that surprised even herself. A perfect fury of enthusi- 
asm seemed to have seized her, and she bent to her task with delight. She was 
her own severest critic, but felt that for once she was succeeding beyond anything 
she had done before, and was content. 

At last, one memorable day, the figure was finished, and her bold Norseman 
stood before her, full of life and vigor, the embodiment of het very ideal. 

“‘It is good. We have done well,’’ said the model, turning critic; and 
her own heart echoed ‘‘ yes.’’ ‘‘ Shall I come yet more to give you a Itttle 
study for the other figures in the background ?’’ he asked. 

‘Oh! will you? I shall be so glad!’’ looking up gratefully at him. 
“But, first, what can I do for you? Let me pay my debt in some way—so patient, 
so kind as you have been. Without youl could have done nothing. And now 
I know, yes, Leven know myself, that it is a good picture.’’ 

He took her hands, which were hanging idly at her side, in each of his, 
and looking down at her, with a world of feeling in his face, said, simply, 
“You can then marry me.”’ 

Poor Lilias! With one backward spring she released herself, surprise, 
mortification, and self-reproach struggling for the mastery. ‘‘ But I asked you 
to come here,’’ she panted, and then, quite overcome, sank on a chair, and, 
burying her face in her hands, burst into tears. 

He stood, half confounded, and then, in a grieved tone, he asked: ‘‘ Am 
I, then, so hateful to you?”’ 

‘““No; oh, no!’’ she murmured, wringing her hands with sudden vehe- 
mence. ‘‘ Please leave me! You cannot mean what you say. You do not 
know me. I never thought of such a thing.”’ 

‘* Never would I wish to distress you,’’ he said, huskily. ‘‘We will speak no 
more of this—not now. Forget it, and forgive me, if youcan. Let me come © 
only that you may finish the work which you love so much.’’ And ere she had 
time to refuse or consent, he was gone. 


II. 


Day succeeded day now in a monotonous calm while Lilias’ mind was busy 
with a subject which before had had no place there. Over and over again she 
thought it art, and try as she would she could not turn from it. Her picture 
stood untouched, and she felt at times as if her hand was palsied, so much did 
her late enthusiasm seem to have died out. 

One morning she found a bunch of wild flowers in a little basket hung on 
the studio door, and though no word accompanied them, she divined from 
whence they came. The same afternoon a knock called her from her half- 
hearted labors, and, as she opened the door, there stood her late model, holding 
achild by each hand. The little ones sprang upon her with a cry of delight, 
and Bertie and Tina smothered her with kisses. Poor little souls! She had 
half forgotten and quite neglected them lately, so absorbed had she been in her 
own work and anxieties. This, then, was the dearly beloved ‘‘Tod.’’ ‘‘ You will 
let us be friends ?’’ he said, a little doubtfully, holding out his hand ; “ since I 
find who has been so kind to my kindern, I must come once more to thank her.’’ 

Lilias felt too shy to say much, or even to speak of the flowers; but he 
seemed content when he saw how well she had cared for them ; for, indeed, she 
was too much a lover of their fragile beauty to do aught else. 

Constrafnt ‘was soon at an end, as the children ran round with eager curi- 
osity investigating so much that was new to them and greatly charmed with the 
pretty place where they had found their dear little lady. And presently, Lilias 
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hardly knew how it was managed, the little ones were quiet in a corner with a 
book, and she was working on her picture, while he told her, in his deep, melo- 
dious voice, their short story. 

His brother had come to America from Germany some years before him, 
and married, dying soon after the birth of little Christine ; when Ae arrived, it 
was to find the young widow fading fast and to take upon him, with his new 
experiences in a strange land, the care of the two little ones. Uncle Carl was 
too hard a name for Tina’s baby lips, so she had dubbed him “‘ Tod,’’ and the 
curious title had clung to him ever since. 

Lilias’ eyes were moistened as she listened to the pathetic tale, so simply 
told, while Carl Moylan rose and walked to the other end of the room to hide 
his own feelings, so many sad memories were awakened by it. 

After this, it came gradually to be a matter of course that he should come 
to the studio once more and stand for her; but he always brought the little 
ones now, and for that Lilias was thankful. They saved her much embarrass- 
ment and were wonderfully good. He told her about his work and prospects, 
which were satisfactory. He was an architect, and it was partly for the quiet 
and partly to study the construction of a certain low arch, that he wandered 
into the little church that first day she had seen him. 

Once or twice the whole party went off on an excursion into the country in 
the pleasant late spring, which all had enjoyed, and over which the children were 
quite rapturous. It seemed to Lilias as if she were drifting along with a stream 
over which she had no control, or as if she were dreaming, and might presently 
awake to find herself and her old life as they used to be. But he spoke no 
word, only she knew he had not given up hope. She had not, however, changed 
her mind. Had she not vowed herself to her work? Did she not love it better 
than she did anything else? A divided allegiance she did not believe possible. 
So she fought off any new feelings that might be gaining ascendency over her. 

So once more when he urged her, she said him nay, though with doubt, 
* misgiving, and pain. Then he left her to the long days, unlightened, unbright- 
ened, as she now found it, by his presence. 

Time passed on and the hours of each long day came slowly to an end. 
Lilias did not like to go and see the children, yet she missed them, and felt sure 
that they too missed her, so it was with pleasure that she once more encoun- 
tered Bertie on the street, carefully carrying home a little pitcher of milk. But 
he sobbed and turned away when she stoppedeto speak to him. ‘‘Tod’’ was 
hurt, ‘*Tod’’ had gone to the hospital, was what she finally elicited. Her heart 
stood still, then she took the child firmly by the hand and went home with him. 
There she learned the whole story from the woman of the house, and petted and 
comforted the lonely, weeping Tina. 

Carl Moylan had been knocked down and run over by a fire engine (lost in 
one of his fits of abstraction, Lilias thought, tenderly,) and carried to a hospital, 
from whence he had sent a feebly penciled line to beg that the good woman 
with whom he lived would care for the children. 

Back to the studio with a brighter eye and firmer step went Lilias, a new 
resolve taking shape in her mind. She made some necessary arrangements, 
then burst into a flood of tears and threw herself down for a moment before her 
beloved picture. That meant renunciation. She might paint perhaps for 
amusement or necessity, but henceforth art must take the second place. Ambi- 
tion must slumber or die out, and she had loved her work and all it involved 
honestly and truly. But the ‘sel f-surrender was complete at last, and love and 
duty lay before her in a new path. 

Then she made her way to the hospital. The pale face on the pillow looked 
almost strange to her. ‘‘ At last! at last! Liebchen,’’ he cried, a look of 
wonder and delight breaking over his face. And she could only bow her 
head and smile through her tears as she placed her hand in his. 
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A LEGACY OF LOVE. 
BY VINCENT CARRINGTON. 


The Newport season was at its height. Balls, receptions, dinners, and 
luncheons followed each other in quick succession. To-night the Astleys give 
a magnificent ball at their villa on Ocean Street. The house is a gorgeous 
sight, filled with lovely flowers. The grounds are decorated with lanterns, so 
that the effect is more like a Parisian féte than an American ball. The women 
vie with each other in gorgeous toilettes and sparkling jewels. In fact, this is 
the occasion of the season, for not only is ‘the President to honor the ball, but 
also an English duke, not to speak of lesser lights of nobility. 

A strikingly handsome man has threaded his way, with difficulty, through 
the brilliant crowd, and has at last reached his hostess. Although long past 
his youth, Francis Gower is a man to attract attention in any assembly. He is 
quite forty-eight years of age and over six feet in height. His full, broad chest 
and well-knit figure bespeak perfect health—a rare blessing to one who has spent 
twenty years in China. His hair is almost snow white and, as his complexion 
isnot only bronzed by Eastern suns but also has retained the fresh color of: his 
youth, the contrast is very effective. Add to this that his features are regular, 
his eyes large and of a rich, dark brown, that his eyebrows and moustache are 
still black, quite untouched by white hair, and one can readily believe that 
there were few more distinguished-looking men in the room. 

A few months ago, Gower had decided to close up his affairs in China and 
return home to pass the remainder of his days. He had gone to Hong-Kong, 
when still a young man and had devoted himself to business there for over 
twenty years. The fortune he went to seek, he returned with; he was indeed 
far richer than his boyhood’s days ever dared to hope ; but he was a lonely man, 
with no relatives and few friends. The two or three men he knew had 
launched. him into Newport life. As he stood alone, gazing at the everchanging 
throng, he began to doubt whether ‘‘ the game was worth the candle ’’ after all. 
He had a fortune, but his youth was gone, never to return. These sombre 
thoughts were interrupted by thg sight of a face, young, lovely and full of the 
memories of his youth. Yes, he had seen that face before; he had known it 
well; it had even been very dear to him years ago. In a moment he realized it 
was impossible—this was a likeness—a syggestion of one he had loved long ago 
with a boy’s ardent, thoughtless love, and had long since forgotten. He made 
his way again to Mrs. Astley and said :— 

‘‘T have a favor to ask of yous I have seen a face that interests me much, 
and I shall be ever your debtor if you'will present me to the owner of that face.”’ 

‘* With the greatest pleasure,’’ replied his hostess. ‘‘ Point out the lady, 
and it shall be done.”’ 

He showed to her a fair, delicate girl, whose golden hair was dressed in the 
Grecian style, parted and waving naturally ; it was confined in a coil low down 
on the perfect neck. Her eyes were as retiring and modest, yet as deep and 
pure, as violets. Her complexion was like the innermost petals of a blush rose. 
Her figure was beautifully r6unded ; her movements supple and graceful. She 
wore a simple dress of India muslin, with a bunch of pale pink roses and lilies 
of the valley at her breast and another in her hand. ‘Three strings of pearls 
about her neck were her only jewels. 

___ ‘You have excellent taste, Mr. Gower. China has not spoiled you. That 
is Miss Ada Spencer—a débutante—and quite the most beautiful girl of the 
season. Come, give me your arm and I will present you.”’ 
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Mrs. Astley interrupted, without mercy, the gilded youth who was devoting 
himself to Miss Spencer, saying :— 

‘«Ada, I want to present Mr. Gower, who has come here to be civilized after 
twenty years in China. I could not find you a better instructress than Miss 
Spencer, Mr. Gower, so J leave you to her.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Beverly,’’ she added, addressing the young man whose devotions 
she had cut short, ‘‘ will you take me to the hall and bring me an ice?’’ and 
with a bright smile, she left them alone. : 

‘Are you glad to be at home again, Mr. Gower? We were wondering 
to-night at dinner, what you would think of us and our world after such a long 
absence.’’ 

‘* Yes, it is a great pleasure to be in America again; but I must confess ] 
do not feel at all at home. Everything and everybody is so changed. There 
is no niche for me to slip into. I must carve for myself a place in your gay and 
busy world; and that is not easy at my age. Did I understand you to say that 
you had been speaking of me to-night? I feel much honored.”’ 

‘©Qh, yes. Papa was in your class at Harvard. Do you not remember 
him ?’? 

‘“Then you are Jim Spencer’s daughter. Remember him? Rather! What 
sprees we used to have in the old days! I thought your face was familiar ; but 
no, it is not a Spencer look at all.’’ 

‘“©No. I am very like my mother’s family. My brother is more ofa 
Spencer.’”’ 

‘‘Do you know you give me the first home feeling I have had; Miss Spencer? 
You seem a link, as it were, between the past and the present. If I lose that 
link, I shall be cut adrift again, so won’t you come out on the lawn? If we stay 
here, I feel that some one will carry you away. It will be an act of charity to 
sacrifice a few dances to your father’s old friend.”’ 

‘*Tt will give me great pleasure. I long to hear about China and your life 
there. The ‘German’ does not begin till one o’clock, and I am not to dance 
till then ; by that time we will be quite old friends, I feel sure.’’ 

He wrapped her up carefully and they found a quiet seat under the stars; 
where, during the warm mid-summer night, he tallied to her. He was an 
admirable conversationalist, and she a good and integ listener. The time 
slipped by so rapidly that they were both astonished r. Beverly came to 
claim his partner. ° . 

‘Already ?’’ she said. ‘I had no idea it was so late.’’ 

‘‘Good-night, Miss Spencer,’’ said Gower. ‘‘I shall come to see your 
father to-morrow. I was most.sorry to miss his call; I found his card. | 
shall certainly hope to have the pleasure of seeing you?’’ 

‘‘ Good night,’’ she said, and held out her hand. ‘* Come to luncheon 
to-morrow at one. You will surely find papa in, and I know he will be 
delighted to see you.’’ 

‘‘Thank you. I will come with pleasure. Good night.’’ 

‘‘Good night. I am ready, Mr. Beverly.’’ And they started off toward 
the house. 

‘¢ After all,’’ said Gower, to himself, as he walked down the avenue toward 
his rooms in Catharine Street. ‘‘ Life might be well worth living if I could 
win a girl like that. How she reminded me of Maud Curtis. I wonder where 
she is? I fancy, married, long since. I had not thought of her till to-night. | 
must ask Spencer to-morrow; he knew them well in the old days. How fresh 
and lovely she was to-night. She reminded me of the lilies of the valley she 
carried. What a contrast she is to the stiff, prim English girls I have been 
used to in China; she is so bright, easy, and natural. I wonder if I seem very 
old to her—a classmate of her father’s? I wonder if she has given me 2 
thought? To-morrow I shall see her. Dear me! this begins to have a serious 
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look. I have thought of her too much already.’’ But as he turned into his 
street his thoughts still ran upon her, and he murmered, ‘‘ I wish it were now! ’’ 

The next day, when he was ushered into the morning room at the Spencer’s, 
where the informal luncheon was spread, he received a most hearty welcome from 
his old classmate, whom he found much changed. In fact, he looked a middle- . 
aged, rather worn man. The hot race for wealth, carried on in the New York 
business world, had left sad traces of care on his face. Ada came forward, 
with a bright smile, to greet her friend of last night, looking even more lovely 
by daylight, in an exquisite dress of some pale, thin, pink Eastern silk, covered 
with Valenciennes lace. 

Spencer said, instantly, ‘‘ Here is another old friend, Frank, ready and 
glad to welcome you home,—my sister-in-law, Miss Curtis.”’ 

Gower looked up quickly and saw a lady standing with outstretched hands 
and a familiar smile about the mouth. Her figure was still slight, delicate, and 
refined. Her light hair was touched with gray, and the lines about her eyes 
spoke of a life not free from sorrow and of hopes yet unfulfilled. It was a sad, 
sweet, Madonna-like face. He sawat once the strong resemblance between the 
aunt and niece, and the voice had a strangely familiar ring as it said :— 

‘‘Welcome, welcome home, a thousand times, Mr. Gower ?”’ 

‘It is delightful to see you, Miss Curtis, once more,’’ he said. ‘I was 
thinking of you only last night, and wondering where you were, not having 
the faintest idea that you were so near. So Jim married your sister Ethel. You 
see I have lost track of everyone here, utterly.’’ 

‘* Yes ; poor Ethel died ten years ago, and I have lived with Ada ever since.”’ 

‘* Luncheon invites us,’’ broke in Spencer. ‘‘ We can discuss the changes 
whilst we eat ; I am half famished.”’ 

During the ensuing weeks, not a day passed without Gower’s turning up at 
the Spencer’s. It soon became an understood fact that he should accompany 
them to polo, to the Casino, to drive, and to the various evening routs. . Ada 
accepted his devotion, as a matter of conrse; she was always entertained and 
interested by him. Her father looked on with interest ; he felt he could safely 
trust his daughter to his old friend ; but he would not influence her by word or 
look. Francis Gower no longer attempted to disguise the fact from himself 
that he was head over ears in love with Ada. He thought of her constantly, 
and was never happy out of her society. He did not dare to hint at his love, 
feeling that he had so much at stake, and so much against him. How could she,a 
fresh young girl, care for a middle-aged man, thirty years her senior, he thought. 

There was one person who, during these gay weeks, felt her saddened life 
grow sadder day by day. This was Miss Curtis. As a girl, she had loved 
Francis Gower with a love so true, so noble, and so intense, that during his 
long absence and perfect silence, she had never for a moment thought of 
another man. They had never been engaged, but were always together as 
good friends and jolly comrades. When he said good-bye, he had brought her 
a bunch of forget-me-nots, and had told her that the one bright spot in his de- 
parture and exile was the thought of a return to her. During the long, weary 
years she had waited patiently, with her heart full of thoughts of him. She 
devoted her life to good works, and kept ever as her most precious treasure the 
faded bunch of forget-me-nots. Occasionally a report would reach her of his 
great business and large fortune; but never a word from him. ‘The news of 
his return struck the dull monotony of her inmost life an almost painful blow. 
With a great heart-hunger she longed to see him, yet dreaded the meeting. 
The realization was more than the anticipation, for his cool, easy friendliness 
soon made it quite evident that he took no more interest in her than in any 
other old acquaintance. One evening it dawned upon her that his affections 
were centered on her niece. This last blow was more than she could bear. Yet, 
knowing she must drain the bitter cup to the dregs, she sent for Ada to come 
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to her room that night. She threw herself back in a low arm-chair, whilst 
waiting for her niece, and communed with her sad thoughts. 

‘* His first look told me all. His love was dead; my hopes were ruined, 
The twenty years have told on him, too, but not as on me. Iam old. It is 
- a cruel fate that keeps a man ygung and ages a woman! Does she love him? 
Young girls are such children, and she is particularly so. Has her heart spoken? 
There are so many mysteries in a young girl’s heart. A thousand feelings 
struggle within me. Jealousy? Yes, I am jealous of her. Does she love 
him? I must rid myself of this anxiety. She is here—’’ as a knock was 
heard at the door. ‘‘ Come in, dear,’’ she called. 

Ada entered, in a long white wrapper, trimmed with white fur. ‘‘ You sent 
for me, Aunt Maud,”’ she said, and, crossing the room, seated herself on a 
footstool at her aunt’s feet. 

‘© Yes, Ada, I want to speak to you. Have you realized how attentive Mr. 
Gower is to you? He is not a frivolous boy, dear, and, when he loves, it will 
be with the life-long passion of aman. Are you prepared for this? I would 
not have you encourage him heedlessly for all the world.’’ 

‘¢ Yes, aunt, I understand I—I must tell the truth,’’ and she hid her face 
in her aunt’s lap as she whispers, ‘‘ I love him.”’ 

‘© You love him?’’ 

“Yes.”’ 

** At his age?’”’ 

‘* A strong, noble man is always young.”’ 

‘*A man you know so little of ?”’ 

‘‘There are men you can know in an hour, as there are others whom it 
takes years to know.”’ 

‘Ts this serious ?”’ 

‘© Yes, dear aunt. I know I am wild and capricious, but my heart is brave 
and true. I take that from you. Iam astonished at myself. The words I speak 
come from my heart. You will find in this capricious girl a woman! ”’ 

‘¢ A woman who pretends to love a man she does not know.”’ 

‘*T have known him for months. For months I have waited for him!” 

‘¢ You have waited for him?’”’ 

“* Yes; I have foreseen—devised. If you knew how I hate the sight of the 
brainless fashion-plates who have paid me attention! I am sure he has loved! 
I am even sure he has suffered! I have watched him. I know that he hasa 
hidden sorrow, some remembrance which draws me closer to him. I long to 
console him. I must be proud of the man whose name I bear! I can only 
marry a man superior to all otbers. I cannot love below my standard.’’ 

‘* But suppose he should not love you; he has not spoken.’’ 

‘‘T know, I feel, he does. He hesitates because I am so much younger. 
He fears I do not care for him. O Aunt Maud, you must go to him for me, 
you must give him hope, you must bring us together. I have no other but 
you!’’ sobbed the poor girl. 

‘* There, there, dear, hush! Compose yourself,’’ said Miss Curtis, witha 
face like marble, and a great, dull pain at her heart. ‘I will do as you wish. 
I will speak to him to-morrow. Go to bed now, dear, and try to sleep. Leave 
your future to me and rest in peace ; and, with a loving, tender embrace, she 
kissed Ada ‘‘ good night,’’ and was once more alone. Alone now and forever 
more! She unlocked her jewel case and from a secret drawer took out the faded 
bunch of forget-me-nots, and pressing them to her icy lips, burst into a pas- 
sionate flood of tears. 

The next morning Miss Curtis found Mr. Gower alone in his library. She 
had nerved herself for a heroic act. ‘“‘ Mr. Gower,’’ she began. ‘‘ No, Frank! 
I am going to call you Frank once more as I did in the old days. When you 
saw me, after your long absence, you found me much changed. No, do not 
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interrupt me, I beg, I know that I have grown old, but I live again in my niece. 
Ada is very like me, as I was twenty years ago, is she not ?”’ 

‘Yes, very like.’’ 

‘As I remember, we were fond of each other in those days. Perhaps had 
you remained at home, all would have been quite different; neither of us might 
have forgotten, as both have now. Somehow, it seems as if I had a claim on 
you, for the sake of what might have been. I want to make that claim over to 
Ada. I want you to love her, as you might have loved me. Can you do so?’’ 

‘*Can I? I have loved her from the first moment I saw her. I have 
thought of nothing else. Ihave dreamed of nothing else ; but, she is so young 
that I never would have dared to speak. Her likeness to you drew me towards 
her at once. My past, present, and future seemed all united in her. My boy- 
hood’s golden dreams, my present desires, my future hopes, were all in her. Mv 
happiness is centered in her, and I fear I never can win her.”’ 

‘*You have won her, Frank. She loves you now. She found you would 
not dare to speak, so it seemed to be my duty and pleasure to bring you 
together. Iwillcailher. Sheis in the next room. Ada! Ada! Come here.’ 

After a moment, Ada blushing like a rose, entered bashfully the room. 
Miss Curtis led her forward and said: “ Here Iam, as you remember me. She 
is like me, is she not?’’ 

“Vesey.” 

‘Prove it to me by accepting her at my hand.”’ 

‘My darling Ada. My own, now and _ forever,’’ exclaimed Gower, 
pressing her to his heart, and kissing her downcast face. 

‘‘T am so very happy,’’ she murmured. 

Miss Curtis walked toward the fire-place, where a wood fire was burn- 
ing, and murmured, ‘It is not as hard as I thought it would be! Poor 
child, what joy!’’ She drew from her bosom the withered bunch of forget- 
me-nots, and pressing them for the last time to her lips, dropped them into 
the fire. As they were consumed, ‘‘ Ashes to ashes’’ she whispered, and 
stole quietly from the room. 
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Row lightly ! row lightly! A radiance falls 
On low-lying meadows and ivy-hung walls ; 
A glamour has bound us, 
In perfume breathes round us, 
Breathes faintly a tale of the sensitive night— 
Breathes lowly a story of waiting delight. 


Earth dozes and dreams of her lover’s return ; 
On her bosom his kisses still tenderly burn ; 
And the murmuring shores, 
And the low throb of oars, 
Tell the tale of her joy to the listening night— 
Re-echo the story of mystic delight. 


List ! list! Thro’ the silence a fancy-like call! 
Far o’er the calm waters the soft echoes fall ; 
And Life goes winging, 
Her own dream singing, 
With fleet Fancy speeding across the still night— 
With Love and Hope dancing a maze of delight. 


Helen Herbert. 
Vou. CXIL—2¢. 














WHEN THE COWS CAME HOME. 
BY FRED. MYRON COLBY. 


““Co, boss, co! Come, Moolly, come! Co, boss, co!’’ rang Guy 
Roberts’ voice over the broad, smooth acres of the pasture lot, where the cows 
were feeding up to their eyes in green grass and honeysuckle. He had to call 
but two or three times; the slow, patient kine turned their heads at his voice 
and slowly walked up the narrow lane, switching their long tails at the black 
flies and mosquitoes, and now and then halting to throw back their horns upon 
their hairy sides when the sting of some insect still lingered. 

Guy let down the bars for the gentle, well-filled animals, and the dumb 
brutes walked through and then stood and regarded him with their great mourn- 
ful eyes, as if they expected a word from their kind master. To-night, how- 
ever, he had no voice for them. He was tired and dispirited, for he had been 
working all day in the cornfield—dull labor and monotonous for a young man 
of twenty-two, with an aspiring temper, and in love. After he had put up 
the bars he remained leaning heavily upon the topmost, his chin upon his 
hands, gazing meditatively over the fields and pastures that were his paternal 
acres. 

The sunset of a May evening was flushing earth and sky, and the western 
radiance seemed to intensify the loveliness of the scene in this quiet New Eng- 
land valley. The new springing grass wore a deeper, more vivid green ; the 
light, feathery leafage of the trees seemed more fairy-like and luxuriant ; and 
the white blossoms of the pear and cherry-trees in the orchard took a purplish 
strain, a soft roseate hue from the reflections of the crimson clouds. Far away 
down the valley gleamed the waters of the Connecticut, a stream of molten gold 
beneath the radiant hues of the zenith. . 

Even Guy Roberts’ rustic perceptions were affected by the wonderful sweet- 
ness and beauty of that sunset hour. He felt his tired pulses thrill, and a rush 
of dreams and longings swept over him—dreams and longings that he had never 
felt before. His thoughts were not clearly defined; he had heard of poets and 
painters who painted and set to music such things as these, but he was 
neither poet nor artist, only a common farmer whose daily toil was the tilling 
of soil and the caring for herds. Was he always to be thus, plowing to-day, 
planting to-morrow—was that all life had to give him ? 

He was aroused from his reverie by the sound of galloping hoofs. Look- 
ing up against the western sky, he saw two figures dashing down the hillside. 
He knew the riders at a glance, one was the woman he loved—Grace Deering— 
a slender, stately figure, graceful as Tennyson’s Lady Guinevere, in her long, 
blue riding habit, with her white plume sweeping back on the breeze, and the 
dainty gauntleted hands guiding her milk-white pony with perfect skill. The 
sunset seemed to light up her beauty, its rose glowed in her cheeks, its radiance 
in her eyes and hair. 

The man beside her matched well with the picture—‘ city chap,’’ as Guy 
Roberts scornfully called him. Carroll Montague was certainly a proper cav- 
alierish-looking gentleman ; yet there was an expression about his face that Guy 
did not like. As they swept by, the city man bowed superciliously to the 
lithe, sturdy figure standing by the bars, and Grace flung one little hand 
toward him with a sweeping, graceful gesture. That was all the notice she 
took of him. They dashed past, and through the cloud of dust which the 
hoofs of their horses beat up behind them, Guy heard her gay, silvery laugh, 
tinkling a response to one of her companion’s remarks. The sound of her 
laughter stung him more than he would have cared to own. 
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Did she care for that gay, handsome stranger, who was waiting upon her 
so assiduously ? Guy thought so, else why was she so cool to all her old friends ? 
And who could blame her? How would he look by Grace Deering’s side? He 
glanced down at his toil-stained clothes and his hard, horny hands. What could 
he ever be to this stately beauty, his old playmate, whom he had loved in a vague 
sort of way ever since they used to wander over the pastures, checkerberrying 
together? She was too proud to be a farmer’s wife ; and was not his fate cast 
here among the sheep and the kine, the harvest- fields and the pastures? What 
else could he ever be ? 

The bars of gold grew pale in the western sky, the last bit of sunset faded 
on the eastern hill-tops, and a mist came creeping up the valley. Guy turned 
from the bars and drove his cows up the hill toward the great farmhouse that 
had been in his family through three generations, having been built by the first 
‘Squire Roberts, an early settler of the town. For once he felt hard, sullen 
and bitter toward all the world. Was he not as good as that ‘‘city chap?’’ He 
would show that he was; he would leave the old farm and enter upon a career 
which he believed Grace would not scorn to share. 

He drove the lowing kine into the barnyard and entered the kitchen of the 
old farmhouse with a look on his face which had never rested there before. 
The supper-table was spread with bounteous farm cheer—a plate of white biscuit, 
just from the oven, yellow butter, toothsome syrup, cheese, pie, and a teapot, 
steaming hot. 

‘* You are tired, Guy,’’ said his mother, noticing his face. ‘‘ Well, draw 
right up to the table. Supper’s all ready, and a cup of tea will brighten ye up 
alittle.’’ 

As if that was all he needed to comfort him. What ideas of life women 
had! For a moment he almost hated his mother. 

‘*T suppose you never had a trouble, did you, mother, that a good cup of 
tea wouldn’t cure ?’’ he said, very bitterly. He hated himself years afterwards 
for this ungenerous speech. | 

A cloud swept over his mother’s eyes. She felt for some reason her son 
was not responsible for himself to-night. She thought he was working too 
hard, and she answered very gently :— 

‘* Yes, Guy ; I have had trouble, God knows, as creature comforts wouldn’t 
help much. Four brigh: boys that I loved sleep out yonder in the old church- 
yard, and I almost lost you once. For days and days I watched over you when 
I thought each hour would be your last. Yes, I have had trials and troubles ; 
everybody has their share, I suppose, but the good things of this world.are, at 
the same time, not to be despised. A cup of tea is amazing strengthening 
now. It will cure headache and tired nerves. Here’s a cup that has virtue in 
it, and it’s sweetened just to your taste.’ 

He was touched by her patience and gentleness, and ashe drew his chair to 
the table beside his father, he said more softly :— 

‘Well, mother, I don’t complain of your tea, and perhaps it will do me 
good to- -night. I have had a hard day, and I am not just myself to-night.’’ 

‘‘Guy,”’ said his father, ‘‘ you are working too hard. You should take a 
few days’ rest. After the planting i is done, why not spend a few days in the city?’ 

“That is just what I want to do,’’ answered the young man, ‘“ only in- 
stead of a week I would rather it should be ten years. Don’t you think, father, 
that, with your supervision, John Graham could do the work on the farm ? He 
wants a place I understand.”’ 

Mr. Roberts did not answer at once. He had not expected this, and the 
sudden proposal took him by surprise. He had inherited the broad acres from 
his father as his father had before him, and he had always calculated that Guy 
would live with them and take the great farm when they were through with this 
life. He did not quite understand this son of his. , 
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‘* May be he might, Guy,”’ the old man said at last. ‘‘ John is a good 
enough fellow and smart to work, perhaps he would do. But what’s the matter, 
ain’t things prospering ?”’ 

‘«Oh, everything is well enough, father, only I don’t feel satisfied with my 
own life. It’s too cramped and narrow. A man will do what I do for twenty 
dollars a month, and I want to see if I am not worth more somewhere else.’’ 

Guy said no more, but swallowed his supper with all haste, and then took 
the wooden pails and went out to do the milking. He did not like to stay 
where he could see the mournful faces of the two old people. But their pained 
looks haunted him, and after the milking was over, he lingered in the yard a 
space a-thinking. 

Over across the fields he could see the light in the Deering parlor, and the 
sound of the distant piano came through the silence to his ears. It was Grace's 
music, he knew that. No other woman ever played so well, and she was play- 
ing for that city chap. He saw the whole picture, and he thought how foolish 
he was to make those two old people suffer for that one fair face. What was 
Grace Deering to him? Did she love him as well as his mother did? Would 
she ever love him at ail ? 

And if he left the farm, what was he going to do in that great city he was 
going to? He had not even considered that. And if he had known the work 
he was to do, how did he know that he should succeed ? Many failed ; men of 
greater power than he, of greater force, of greater ability. Why not he? 
Here he was sure of a competence, if he stayed, and two aged hearts that 
loved him would be the happier for his staying. For Grace Deering’ s fair face 
he was going to overturn the whole fabric of his life. Why be so mad? He 
would stay at least this summer; by autumn he might better know his heart, 
know whether he could bear to leave that aged father and mother, so many of 
whose treasures the churchyard held, and whose all he was, quite alone. 

He did not bring up the subject again that night, but in the morning, after 
he had eaten his breakfast, he told them his mind, how he had changed his 
plans. He had “ been too sudden,’’ he said; ‘‘ too sudden to be wise,’’ and 
he would ‘‘ remain on the old place another year at least.’’ 

It was worth a smile even from Grace Deering’s lips to see the relieved ” 
expression of his father’s face, as he said: ‘* God bless you, Guy. We will 
make things more comfortable for you.’’ Mrs. Roberts was silent, but she 
went across the room and kissed her son’s brow with a fondness that could not 
be mistaken. 

A week or two after, a neighbor calling at the farmhouse, told of Grace 
Deering’s betrothal to her cousin, the city-bred young man whom he had seen 
riding beside her in the radiant twilight. There was a dull, dumb pain in his 
heart as he.heard of it. She had not cared for him, never would have cared 
for him. Tt was well he had not gone away and left those two who did love 
him to mourn. Fate had placed him rightly, had decided for him better than 
he could have done for himself. With a grim rgsignation, he settled back into 
his old grooves. And content came, too, after a time, a calm, sweet peace, a 
new vigor and manliness that lent their charm to his face, their grace to his 
frame. 

Sometime in the summer he was told that they were to be married at 
Christmas, and his heart beat a little faster at the news. He had learned to 
think of her without pain, but there would always be in his heart a tenderness 
for bag which a good man always has for the woman once beloved. They seldom 
met; he had no more than spoken a passing good-day with her since her 
aaa. She was busy he supposed preparing for the approaching marriage. 

The summer went by, autumn touched the trees with gold and crimson 
and strewed the paths with seared leaves. One afternoon the hired man brought 
home from the village post office a bundle of mail matter. 
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WHEN THE COWS CAME HOME. 309 


‘¢ Another great forgery,’’ he said, ashe alighted ; ‘‘ the papers are full of 
it. There’s your New York daily.” 

He threw Guy the Hera/d, who unfolded the sheet and began to read the 
article with that kind of half-interest people in the country feel for the excite- 
ments of the city which does not touch them personally. But suddenly he 
started, and his eager face flushed, then turned to an ashy whiteness. He had 
read the name of the crime-stained bank clerk. It was Carroll Montague, Grace 
Deering’s cousin and betrothed lover. He read it over two or three times with 
staring eyes before he could fully believe his senses. 

‘God help her!’’ he murmured fervently, as he carried the paper into the 
house and walked down the road to the pasture after the cows. No petty 
selfishness stained his soul at that hour. He was honestly and heartily touched 
at the thought of her sorrow, and he wished that he might go and comfort her. 
But, of course, there was nothing he could do—-he could not even speak with her 
on the subject. Her grief would be sacred ; and he—had he not been used this 
many a month to the idea that he was nothing to her any more? 

Still he could not help thinking of her; and, with his eyes bent on the 
ground, he went on slowly under the glowing maples. The sun was sinking 
behind the western hills, the red October sun looking like a broken heart bleed- 
ing itself to death, and it seemed to him her heart must be broken and bloody 
like that. If she had loved as a woman ought, the man whom she is about to 
marry, if she had loved even as he loved her now, God help her. That was all. 

There was a rustle among the fallen leaves, the light patter of footsteps, 
and looking suddenly, surprisedly, he saw before him this woman, Grace Deer- 
ing herself. A sudden color mounted to his manly brow, and he was about 
passing her with a simple ‘‘ good evening,’’ when she paused and held out her 
hand to him. As he looked into her fair, still face the words came to his lips 
before he knew it. 

‘‘T am so sorry, Grace. I have just read it in the papers. Is it true ?”’ 
‘“Yes,’’ she answered gently ; ‘‘and I fear it will ruin him for life.’’ 

“And you Y - thought most of you. You were to have been married so 
soon.” iy 

‘‘Not to him,’’ she said hurriedly, as if eager to correct him. ‘Surely 
not to Carroll Montague. That was all over two months ago. I never loved 
him. It was vanity and pride which made me ever consent to marry him. His 
style and gallant speeches flattered me, and he offered me all the things of this 
life which a woman so loves. But I learned after awhile that none of them 
would pay for myself, and I told him the truth.”’ 

As she spoke hurriedly, earnestly, the color of her cheek changed and her 
eyes, which had never drooped before his or any other man’s, fell till they were 
hidden beneath the long lashes. Guy Roberts noticed this, and his heart took 
courage. Still holding her hand, he said :— 

‘It was because I had none of the good things of this life to promise you, 
Grace, that I dared not tell you how much I loved you and always should. 
You seemed so far above me that I feared you would never consent to be the 
wife of a Connecticut farmer.”’ 

” ‘But what if I like that best ?’’ said she, softly, and her hand stayed in 
is. 

And so those two, as the dusk deepened from gloss to gloom, drove the 
cows home together. 
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FASHIONS. 


NOTICE. 


Every patron of Godey’s is entitled to 
their own selection of a pattern each month, 
FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS should how- 
ever notify us as to what pattern they desire 
before the first of the month, as the new postal 
ruling does not allow patterns tobe forwarded 
in letters except as merchandise. If you 
desire them by return mail, you should en- 
close 10 cents to cover postage. 





497 For information in reference to 
Cutting and Sending for our Patterns 
see the Fashion Department, page 84, 
of the January number of Godey’s 
Lady’s Book. 


PRICES OF EXTRA PATTERNS FURNISHED TO 
OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Children’s Patterns. Dresses, 30 cts.; 
Coats, 35 cts.; Ulsters, 35 cts.; Basques, 25 
cts.; Wrappers, 25 cts. 

Boys’ Patterns. Jackets, 25 cts.; Pants 25 
cts.; Vests, 20 cts.; Coats, 30 cts. 

Ladies’ Patterns. Wady’s full dress, $1; 
Polonaise, 50 cts.; Basque, 35 cts.; Overskirt, 
35 cts.; Cloak, 50 cts.; Wrapper, 50 cts. 


Description of Fashions. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress made of brown bouclé 
cloth, the skirt is plain trimmed with heavy 
cable cord in Grecian links. Jacket bodice 
with vest and inner vest of two colors. Brown 
felt hat trimmed with velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress for lady, made of red 
surah, skirt edged with a narrow box plaiting. 
Drapery of black Spanish point upon skirt with 
jet passementerie ornaments. Pointed bodice, 
cut surplice, trimmed with lace and jet passe- 
menterie. 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress made of beige color 
camel’s hair, the skirt plain and elaborately 
braided with brown braid. Brown camel’s 
hair wrap covered with embroidery and braid- 
ing, and trimmed with brown wool lace, headed 
with a ruche of narrower lace. Beige plaited 
felt hat, trimmed with cascade of lace and vel- 
vet leaves. 

Fig. 4.—Walking costume made of two 
shades of moss-green summer cloth. The un- 
derskirt is trimmed with a deep flounce of wool 
lace, the overskirt plain, looped high upon the 
sides. Wrap made of bouclé cloth trimmed 
with lace and passementerie. Felt hat trimmed 
with lace, velvet and feathers. 

Fig. 5.—Hat for lady, made of black felt with 
brim ornamented with chenille galloon. The 
trimming consists of plush covering the crown, 
plush pompons and jet aigrette in front. 

Fig. 6.—Hat for lady, made of navy blue 
felt, it is trimmed with an embroidered band 
of velvet. A bird of varied colors is fastened 
at the left side, on blue velvet folds. 


Fig. 7.—Bonnet made of embroidered cloth. 
The front is covered entirely with beads. The 
trimming consists of a single large bow, feath- 
ers and feather aigrette. 

Fig. 8.—House dress for lady, made of gray 
serge, the underskirt is bordered with a band 
formed of two kinds of braid plaited in and 
out in squares. The overskirt is short in front, 
similarly trimmed, very short jacket bodice, 
with full plastron vest, it is edged with a simi- 
lar trimming. 

Fig. 9.—House dress for lady, made of moss- 
green cashmere ; the skirt is plain, finished with 
tucks above the hem. Short jacket of vel- 
veteen, with shirred plastron of the cashmere 
or surah. 

Figs. 10 and 11.—Front and back view of 
dress for girl of five years. ‘The skirt and vest 
are made of myrtle-green camel’s hair, the 
skirt box plaited with drapery and sash in the 
back. The jacket is long in front, made of 
velveteen, beaded in a small design and edged 
with small bead balls. A ribbon bow is placed 
upon the right shoulder, and also is tied across 
the front. 

Figs. 12 and 13.—Front and back of dress 
for girl of six years, made of brown cloth and 
corduroy. ‘The skirt in front is made of the 
corduroy, vest, collar, cuffs and added basque. 
The rest of the dress is made of the cloth. 
This is a good design to reproduce in wash 
goods later in the season. 

Fig. 14.—Wrap for lady made of brown 
sealskin plush edged with fur border and tails. 
Brown velvet bonnet trimmed with rosary 
beads and wings. 

Fig. 15.—Collar made of satin ribbon edged 
with gilt braid, and gold sequins upon the 
points. 

Fig. 16.—Muff made of garnet satin, trimmed 
with gilt lace, flowers and feather aigrette. 

Fig. 17.—Mutf made of velvet, the edges 
embroidered ; it is trimmed with a puff of satin 
and ribbon bows. 

Fig. 18—Cap made of duchesse lace, 
trimmed with loops of narrow pink velvet. 

Fig. 19.—Coiffure formed of pufis and small 
curls, with fancy tortoise-shell and gold pin at 
the side. 

Fig. 20. Evening coiffure arranged in loops 
and pufis, with jeweled comb. ; 

Fig. 21.—Morning cap, made of silk muslin 
embroidered in colors. 

Fig. 22.—Plastron, made of black velvet 
with crépe lisse edged with Spanish point lace, 
standing collar and pointed waistband of 
velvet. 

Fig. 23.—Infant’s day slip, made of nainsook 
muslin, a narrow embroidery edges the neck 
and sleeves. The shoulders are gauged. 

Figs. 24 and 25 —Front and back view of 
wrap for lady, made of camel’s hair, it is orna- 
mented with a braiding and beaded design and 
edged with a border of feathers. 
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FASHIONS. 


Figs. 26 and 27.—Front and back of house 
dress for lady, made of plush, poplin and silk 
braid. The underskirt plush, the overdress is 
open at the left side and trimmed with scrolls 
of braid ; it falls straight and full at the back. 
The waistcoat is made entirely of plush; the 
small jacket turns back with revers at the top, 
and fastens with a silver ornament on the 
chest. This costume would also look well in 
soft woolens and plush. 

Fig. 28.—Walking suit for girl of ten years, 
made of blue camel’s hair. The skirt is plain, 
with an apron overdress trimmed with fringe 
and galloon, with braid above it, sash bow in 
the back. Jacket with full blouse chemisette. 
Felt hat trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 29.—Suit for girl of six years, made of 
écru diagonal, the skirt is box plaited, jacket 
with revers and cuffs of brown velvet, turned 
back vest with inner vest of velvet. Felt bon- 
net trimmed with ribbon loops. 

Figs. 30 and 33.—Front and back view of 
ulster for girl of ten years, made of cloth, with 
hood trimmed with plush band, plush cuffs, 
pockets and collar. If this shape is desired 
for general wear, a sash can be added and the 
shoulders gauged, as in Fig, 29. Hat of cloth, 
trimmed with velvet. 

Fig. 31.—Suit for girl of nine years, made 
of garnet color cheviot. The skirt is box 
plaited. Jacket with long ends in front and 
full plastron in front. It is trimmed with 
cream color lace. 

Figs. 32 and 34.—Suit for girl of seven 
years, made of cashmere, the skirt is kilted, 
yoke bodice with belt and velvet collar and 
cuffs. 

Fig. 34 represents the same dress with wrap 
of the same material with ribbon bows as trim- 
ming. 


Fashion Notes at Home and Abroad. 


The Arctic temperature does not convey the 
impression that balmy spring, of which poets 
like to rhyme, is now upon us, but our calen- 
dars tell us that such is the fact, and we find 
that our task must be to give at least a fore- 
shadowing of what the coming styles and mate- 
rials will represent. Our importers have been 
busy, although as Lent falls so much later than 
usual this year, the season has been duller and 
more backward; this may sound strange, but 
while retiring from the pomps and vanities of 
this wicked world, our fashionable belles spend 
much of their leisure in attending to complet- 
ing and ordering a large portion of their sum- 
mer wardrobes, reserving the more fashionable 
part until later, when the styles have been de- 
cided. Nothing very new coming out until the 
sunshine opens the buds and soft breezes fan 
the early flowers into full-blown beauty. 

In woolen goods, homespun, bouclé and 
diagonals are largely represented, with many 
canvas stuffs for summer. The homespun and 
twilled fabrics are softer than the serges now 
imuse,and are necessarily of lighter weight, 
but retain the broad diagonals worn all winter. 
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It is also promised that they are more firmly 
woven than the sleazy stuffs which were so 
largely manufactured the past season, and will 
therefore not draw and fray easily. English 
serges of light weight in wide double diagonals 
promise to be the choice for dark-blue woolen 
dresses instead of the flannel suits that most 
women, both young and old, consider a neces- 
sary part of theirsummer outfit. These serges 
are also shown in cream white, in almond 
shades, and in the beige colors that are liked 
for walking or house dresses. Another fabric 
that is universally popular is camel’s hair in 
natural écru and beige shades, woven in me- 
dium serge twills. Tobacco browns and blues 
of lighter shades than have been used of late 
are largely represented in the new stuffs. 
Stripes for parts of the dress are shown with 
nearly all plain goods. These stripes are from 
one to two inches wide, and _ self-colored. 
Bouclé stripes alternate with diagonal stripes 
of the same width, or else with canvas stripes 
of square meshes, or with smoother basket- 
woven stripes. Cashmere will remain in favor 
for house dresses; it is so light in weight that 
it may be worn in this climate at almost all 
seasons of the year. Lavender, heliotrope, 
pansy, and violet shades are in great quantities, 
while all the various shades shown in dif- 
ferent fabrics are also represented. Ten 
yards are bought for a dress, with enough vel- 
vet or watered silk of adarker shade added 
for a plastron vest and collar. A lavender 
cashmere with pansy-colored velvet, or dark 
blue with watered silk of the same shade, will 
be found a pretty and becoming dress for house 
wear, and if made at home will cost very little 
money. 


The Hamburg embroideries shown are 
marvels of beauty, these are displayed in end- 
less variety of all widths, and each one match- 
ing in design from the all-over embroidered 
muslin to the edging of an inch wide. These 
are to be extensively used for ladies’ and 
children’s clothing. In wash goods imported 
and domestic sateens are given the preference ; 
very little variety is shown in these fabrics 
from former seasons; the dark grounds remain 
most popular with tiny figures of a contrasting 
color, stripes are also shown, and the plain ma- 
terial that is popularly used in combination 
costumes. Scotch ginghams are again to the 
fore and have been produced in much greater 
variety than in former seasons. These goods 
are endless in wear, and as theircolors are 
warranted fast they will stand any amount of 
laundrying and appear fresh and new each 
time; a great desideratum with children’s 
clothing. Plain colors, changeable, plaids 
and stripes are the varieties shown ; two kinds 
are usually combined in a costume, and the 
variety of colors introduced in the different styles 
are bewildering. The ever popular percales 
are shown in their usual variety of small colored 
figures upon a white ground, these are standard 
goods and are extensively used for children’s 
wear. 
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Buttons are to play an important part in the 
trimming of spring gowns, not that they are 
used for fastening up the bodice, for the old- 
time hook and eye has been restored to favor, 
and buttons are sewed on as ornaments. Very 
large ones are most popular for trimming 
overdresses and are put on in a variety of 
styles; clasps are also extensively used for 
trimming. 

The general style of present fashions may 
be described as follows: A not very ample 
skirt, either plain or trimmed with plaited 
flounces, and a bodice with short drapery falling 
over the skirt, or else a polonaise more or less 
draped ; but there are numberless modifications 
which give elegance and variety to modern 
toilettes. Bodices are being made quite in the 
old style by some Parisian dressmakers. In- 
stead of having short darts and side pieces, 
they are cut from the shoulder to waist, or to 
the point of the basque. This way of cutting 
the bodice gives a better fit, it is thought. It 
certainly makes the sides and back fit closer to 
the figure and considerably reduces the size of 
the waist. A pretty costume of steel blue cloth 
has a plain skirt simply edged with a border 
of astrakhan tissue eight inches deep; over 
this falls a second skirt fastened to the bodice 
- other words a polonaise), looped up and 
astened at the side; the bodice also is fastened 
at the side, as far as under the arm undera 
corselet of velvet of the same color as the cloth. 
This corselet does not come farther this season 
than under the arm. The bodice is laced in 
the middle of the back, under a back piece of 
velvet, which loses itself in the drapery below 
the waist; the turned-up collar of slate-blue 
velvet is rounded off at the top and comes 
down into a point over the chest. The sleeve 
facing of similar velvet comes up into a point 
at the collar. 

For evening, charming little “parures are 
made to wear with open bodices, Spanish 
jackets, or even high-necked dresses. These 
a are made of cream, pale blue, pink, 

elitrope, or straw-colored crépe. They are 
of various patterns—some, closely gathered 
round the neck, form a sort of chemisette, others 
are in the shape of a puffed-out plastron be- 
tween the fronts of a jacket. In general they 
are finished at the throat with a small collar, 
which is generally embroidered with gold or 
silver, or colored glass beads. They are also 
worn over the high bodice of a light-colored 
dress so as to simulate an open bodice. In that 
case the collar or plastron is framed in with 
velvet revers holding on to a turned-down velvet 
collar ; these revers are either left plain:or em- 
broidered with silk,chenille, jet, gold beads, 
etc. With such the indispensable adjunct is a 
pair of velvet cuffsto match. This is a pretty 
addition toa sombre dress, and if made at home 
is not very costly. 

Ladies who do not object to adopt the strips 
so much favored by modern fashion, still occa- 
sionally, weary of the monotony of that style 
of pattern. In that case they vary the strips 





FASHIONS. 


by arranging them according to their own 
taste. They have strips cut out of velvet or 
plush, and arranged lengthwise or slantwise 
over a part only of their dress. To mention 


one instance of such combinations, we will . 


describe a dress, the skirt of which is disposed 
in large flat plaits. Upon the middle of each 
plait is placed a band of plush, the color of 
which need not be the same for each; there 
may be as many as four different shades, pro- 
vided they harmonize well one with the other, 
This is sometimes done upon one side of the 
skirt only, that on which the upper skirt is 
looped up or slit open. In any case the vest 
and facings are ornamented with the same 
trimming, which is not common and very taste- 
ful. ‘The bands of plush and velvet may be 
more or less wide according to taste. Their 
usual length is from half an inch to one inch 
and a half. Not content with this, some ladies 
have each strip of plush or velvet edged all 
along with a close row of glass or wooden 
beads to match. 

Muffs are made to accord with costumes, bon- 
nets or hats ; they are not now, as formerly, de- 
voted to real comfort, but are used as a grace- 
ful addition to a toilette, and are sent home by 
milliners to accompany their hats. These 
muffs are very, very small—merely toy muffs, 
in fact. Velvet or velveteen muffs are trimmed 
with birds’ wings, cats’ heads, etc., and the 
hats worn with them are trimmed the same. 
White, cream, blue, pink, and other pale-col- 
ored plush and embroidered velvet muffs, lined 
with satin to match, are worn with evening 
dresses. These are trimmed like the dresses 
themselves, with gold-gauze ribbons, lace, 
feathers, or flowers, real or artificial. They 
take the place of bags, and can hold the faa, 
handkerchief, scent bottle, etc. The prettier 
and more fanciful they are the better. Preity 
little ribbon bows are placed at the side of the 
neck or on the shoulder, or on the bodice of 
the dress; dog collars continue as greatly in 
favor for high dresses. The revival of bows 
in the hair is creating quite asensation. They 
necessitate, however, the high coiffure, which 
is not becoming to everyone. These bows are 
somewhat large and are set on long pins. They 
are composed of five or six loops, all standing 
up, with two ends at the top of the bunch, 
also standing up; and at the top of these issues 
forth an aigrette of jet, gold, silver; or steel- 
frosted ears of wheat are much in favor for 
these aigrettes. The aigrette is also sometimes 
formed of three small cabbage leaves repre- 
sented in plush. The bows themselves are of 
striped ribbon, velvet, gauze. plush, etc., to 
match the dress, or, at least, its color. These 
same bows and aigrettes are also worn on hats 
and bonnets. There is a perfect rage for them. 
Feathers made entirely of beads are also worn 
in the hair, and on hats and bonnets; and also 
long ears (we will not say what ears), in plush 
and beads. The variety of the designs worn 
baffles description. 


— 
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FASHIONS. 


Notes from our Foreign Correspondent. 


It is a certain fact that-no Parisian ladies 
who set any claim to elegance will wear cages 
at the back of their dresses. I donot say that 
they object to wear a moderate tournure; on 
the contrary, a small tournure is quite accept- 
able, even to the most straight-laced lady, 
only it is not made of steel, but by flouncing 
the underskirt or skirts up the centre of the 
back. Even children’s underskirts are now 
being made flounced up the centre of the back, 
so as to draw all the fullness of the dress to the 
back. These skirts are made perfectly tight in 
the front and at the sides to about the knees, 
where they are finished off by a wide flounce 
all round to complete the length of the skirt. 
The back is then covered up to the waist with 
five or more flounces, graduating in width. If 
made of a soft woolen material, the flounces 
should be lined with stiff muslin; if made of a 
washing material, they need not be lined, as 
they are stiffened over each time they are 
laundried. An important novelty in chapeaux 
is the material, straw-felt. This at first sounds 
like nonsense, but it is felt plaited together like 
coarse straw. If the felt had been made bright 
like straw, all elegance, all cachet, would have 
been lost; it would merely look as if the 
wearer had had the bad taste to select a straw 
chapeau for cold weather. But with the dull, 
thick, felt-straw this error is impossible. For 
the present it is only employed for capotes, and 
itis always trimmed with rich, warm fabrics, 
like plush and velvet, plain or embroidered. 
Another novelty is the “ panther ’’ ribbon, soft 
and velvety of surface, either of plush or velvet, 
copying in pattern and colors the panther’s 
lovely coat. It forms cockades and loops on 
chapeaux. Tea-gowns of velvet and plush are 
fashionable this season, one of olive plush, in 
the Princess form, recently seen, had the 
back breadth mounted in full, prominent plaits, 
and a double row of gathered shrimp-pink 
surah commencing from each side of it, carried 
down around the hips, meeting in front, and 
going up to the throat and down to the feet in 
acascade. The sleeves had undersleeves of 
lace made full, with arm bands which fitted to 
the arm and allowed the fullness to fall over. 
Red leather purses and prayer-books are fash- 
ionable, the bright red lately introduced, which 
takes its designation of Royal from the fact of 
its being used for the despatch-cases carried by 
the Queen’s messengers. Scent bottles, in the 
long, tapering shape, hitherto obtainable in cut 
glass, are now offered in the new, cameo china, 
exquisite in appearance, and in shades of pale 
blue, pink and gray. They look like delicate, 
hedgewood cameos, and have stoppers of plain 
or repoussé silver. A curious little scent bot- 
tle has two flat, round sides, like blue willow 
china plates joined together, and topped by a 
silver stopper. The most fashionable work- 
baskets are those of red painted wicker work. 
Knitting-baskets are in plaited green sedge, or 
tushes, resembling considerably, a long, narrow 
fish. These are lined and pocketed with soft silks 
and satins and are finished with chenille or silk 
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cord. Agilded or silvered basket with crossed 
tall handles is frequently filled with flowers, 
while at the junction of the handles a large 
ribbon bow is placed.. Rich evening dresses 
are made of soft thick satin, with raised velvet 
flowers woven in the satin. This material is 
so rich and heavy that it requires little or no 
trimming. Here is one that I have lately seen : 
The ground is of cream-colored satin, covered 
with a parterre of pinks and foliage of colored 
velvet like the flowers themselves. The skirt 
is full and gathered round the hips, and is open 
on each side over an underskirt of black 
velvet, edged around with a narrow ruffle. 
One side of the opening is looped up high to- 
wards the back, and thus forms a little puff, 
fastened up by a cord and tassel. The bodice 
is made to look like a low-necked dress of the 
Pompadour satin velvet, over an under-bodice 
of the velvet; a little cord edged round the 
top bodice to mark the difference between the 
two. The sleeves are of velvet. In fact, the 
two bodices may be made quite distinct from 
each other, and thus make a high and low 
bodice ad 4d. Dancing dresses are of the 
most fairy-like description. Some of them 
look as if cut out of iris glass, being covered 
with cut iris crystal beads, reflecting all 
the hues of the rainbow. Over white: or 
cream, these dresses look dazzlingly lovely. 
Cinderella’s godmother never imagined 
anything more beautiful for her favorite. 
There is not much danger either of its becom- 
ing common, it is so expensive. Another 
lovely dress I have seen is of white tulle, em- 
broidered with pearls and mother-of-pearls 
combined, over a white satin skirt, edged 
around the edge with a ruching of Marabout 
feathers. I must mention the revival in some 
great houses of having the dessert placed on 
the table after the white table-cloth has been 
removed. ‘The dessert cloth is now of plush 
or embossed velvet. Each plate, however, is 
placed on a little white doylie, like for afternoon 
tea. Untilthe introduction of the Russian ser- 
vice at table, dessert used always to be laid on 
the table afterthe white cloth was removed. 
Then came the fashion of decorating the din- 
ner table with fruit and flowers, and dessert 
was handed around without removing the 
white cloth. We are now returning to the old 
fashion of removing the cloth and substituting 
it by another. Fruits, also, are no longer 
placed assorted on different dishes; they are 
placed péleméle with flowers and drooping 
foliage in large, hollow dishes, or bronze basins. 
One of them is sufficient fora small table. 
Will this revival meet with general favor? 
That is what no one can tell as yet. It is, 
however, being tried in Paris by a young 
duchess, who is also trying to revive the splen- 
dors of the celebrated Florentine banquets of 
the sixteenth century. Once more, will] the 
experiment succeed? Meanwhile we shall no 
doubt eat our dinners this year as we did last, 
and who knows but that we may not do the 
same next year? Quisait? Qui sait ? 
Fashion. 





WORK DEPARTMENT. 


Fig. 1. 


Fig. 1. Beaded Embroidery on Net. 

These repeat designs look pretty on a net 
foundation; black, white, cream, or colored 
Brussels net is the best for this purpose; it 
measures twenty-two inches. Three different 
sizes of round beads are employed for Fig. 1; 
the largest one for the centre, and the smallest 
one for the spokes, in the middle of which are 
introduced, at regular intervals, the beads of 
intermediate size, their repetition forming a 
sort of inner circle. Such well-rounded beads 
are’generally only to be obtained in pearls, and 
sometimes in gold, but of the latter one size 
only is usually kept, whilst the pearls range 
from the tiny seed to the “elephant,” which 


is about as large as a halfpenny. Other kinds 
of beads, tubular or faceted, could also be em- 
ployed, then great is the choice of colors and 
sizes. The iridescent beads produce perhaps 
the most gorgeous effect; their prismatic tint 
ing is applied to every possible hue—green, 
prune, amber, gray, and a rich golden-brown 
called “pheasant’s breast,” etc. In another 
variety the beads have gilded centres and 
colored edges. Then there are the tinted me- 
tallic in all shades, and minutely faceted. With 
purse silk or buttonhole twist the beads are 
secured on the net with a back-stitch, at least 
for the best work, but in ordinary ready-made 
goods the pattern is simply followed by run- 
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316 WORK DEPARTMENT. 


ning the beads on with thread. The design 
must be traced on a stiff piece of white paper, 
over which the net’is tacked, but for any such 
simple device as the wheel illustrated, the 
worker can easily copy the pattern without any 
guide, and need only regulate the distances by 
a piece of cardboard. These powderings will 
answer well for a pincushion sachet, crown of 
a bonnet, dress apron, drapery, skirt, etc. 
They have the great advantage of being in- 
creased or decreased at will, and of being also 
reproduced on satin, velvet, or cashmere. 
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Pig. 2. 


Fig. 2. Fringe for Furniture, etc. (Crochet). 


This is worked either in cotton, wool, or 
silk, according to what purpose it may be put. 
Begin with a sufficiently long chain as fol- 
1 treble, 2 chain, miss 2, repeat. This 
is continued for 9 rows. For the roth row, 
take the narrow way of the strip, and crochet 
2 double over every treble (see illustration). 
Then turning fo the first position, crochet along 
one end I treble in every third following stitch, 


lows: 


2 chain, miss 2. On the other side knot 
tassels as in illustration. 


Fig. 3. Design for Towels in Etching. 
This design is pretty for the ends of towels, 
tray cloths and a variety of purposes. It can 
be worked in different shades ef ingrain cotton 
or silk. 
Figs.4and5. Embroidered Work Bag. 
The six divisions of the bag are made of 
cardboard, and three of them covered with 
plain satin; while for the covering of the three 
others velvet is employed, on which the design 
Fig. 5 has been embroidered in stem and fish- 
bone stitch with variously colored split filoselle, 
The seams are covered with a twisted silk and 
gold cord, which is also used for the handle, 
The pointed parts on both sides are trimmed 
with a velvet rosette and silk pompons. 





Fig. 4. 


Fig 6. Lady’s Morning Slipper. 

This is crocheted in double crochet with 
zephyr wool, with a loop pattern in relief of 
brightly-contrasting Shetland wool and a 
looped mingled border of the two wools round 
The lining is also in looped crochet 
of red wool. The sole is of white leather and 
cardboard bound with ribbon. Cut out a pat- 
tern of the slipper, and, with this as a guide, 
make a chain long enough for the depth of the 
heel. Then forward and back along this 
Miss next stitch, 1 double 
1 chain, I 
double in every stitch of previous row. 34 
row : (right side of the work) 1 chain, 2 double 


the top. 


crochet. Ist row: 


in every following one. 2d row : 
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in next 2 stitches, lay the Shetland wool with 
the working-thread, *with the stitch on the 
needle, put it through the Ist stitch of the last 
row but one, draw the two threads through, 
forming a loop, then, at a distance of 3 
stitches, make a similar loop through the next 
stitch of last row but one, draw up these two 
loops together, but use only the zephyr wool to 
work the stitch with, then miss next stitch of 
previous row, 3 double in next 3 stitches 
of 2d row, repeat from*, but the 1st loop 
of next pattern row must begin in the same 
stitch as the last loop of previous pattern row. 
Repeat now alternately the 2d and 3d rows. 
When the side and heel-piece is completed, 
crochet a chain for the toe-piece, and work 
the corresponding pattern along it. In work- 
ing this, due regard must be paid to its 
Shape, the stitches being increased or de- 
creased accordingly. Around the lower edge 


of the work then crochet I row of double 
crochet, and for the crochet the looped bor- 
der, to be afterwards sewn-on, as follows: 
Wind loops over a 2-inch mesh of 3 threads 
of zephyr and 1 of Shetland wool, crochet 
them together with 1 double, and repeat. For 
the lining, crochet with dark red zephyr wool 
a corresponding length to that already de- 
scribed, and for the sole in double crochet as 
follows : Istrow: With single thread, miss next 





Fig. 6. 


stitch, then 1 double in every stitch. 2d row: 
With double thread, 1 chain, 1 double in next 
stitch of previous row, put in the 2-inch mesh, 
twist the thread over it, 1 double in next stitch, 
repeat. 3d row: Withsingle thread, 1 double 
in every stitch. Repeat these 2 rows till the 
sole is finished, then overcast it to the first de- 
scribed part, and sew both to the leather sole. 





Fig. 7. 
Fig. 7. String Box. 


An ordinary collar box can be utilized for 
this purpose, the sides and lid covered with 
plush or satin, embroidered or painted; a hole 
is made in the top of the lid, through which 
the end of string is passed, the ball being 
placed inside. A wooden box can be made 
for the same purpose, painted black and 
ornamented with sprays of flowers. 


Appliqued Design for Bellows. 
(See colored illustration in front of book.) 

The design is to be appliqued in black cloth, 
velvet or velveteen,upon a bright yellow ground; 
the black design is first cut out, then carefully 
basted or pasted upon the background, and 
fastened down with ornamental stitches in silk ; 
after this is completed it is made up upon an 
ordinary pair of bellows, and forms an attract- 
ive ornament as well as a useful addition to an 
open fireplace. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS UPON DRESSMAKING. 


Too little attention is paid to the details of 
dress, what strikes the fancy being selected 
without regard to height or figure: if a little 
care would be taken, equally pretty garments 


could be chosen that would add very much to’ 


the style of the wearer. Short women should 
have their street dresses and wraps of the same 
color, as an outside garment of a contrasting 
color seems to cut the figure in two, and takes 
from the apparent height. Whereas, a long 
slender wrap, covering the wearer from neck 
to foot, is becoming to short figures; they 
should also have lengthwise trimmings on their 
dresses. ‘Tall figures, on the contrary, should 
have bands of trimming around the figure, 
such as a border of fur, plush or braiding at 
the edge of the skirt, while a panel in front or 
on one side may be made of crosswise rows of 
beaded passementerie, braid, or bands of velvet 
ribbon. Stout people, whether tall or short, 
are most becomingly attired in plain rich 
clothing, but with very little trimming. The 
straight back drapery now in vogue is especi- 
ally becoming to full large figures. Slight 
women look best with a little puffing on the 
tournoure, and with some lengthwise plaited 
paniers that give the effect of larger hips than 
nature may have provided. Three buttons on 
the basque at the waist line, meeting three 
button-holes in the belt of the skirt, make the 
best and simplest way of keeping the basque 
and skirt together for people who have long 
waists with small hips. Now that two ma- 
terials are almost universally used in making 
up a costume, care should be taken not to pur- 
chase too much of the figured goods, as a pre- 
pondenaas of what should be the subordinate 
abric detracts from the elegance of the gown. 
The plain fabric should be selected for the 
most important parts, and allow the figured 
stuff or stripes for the accessories. Three yards 
of the contrasting material can be far more 
eftectively arranged than if six yards were 
used. Flat side panels or wide kilt plaits on 
one side, or a narrow front panel between four 
plaits, and a full silk back breadth between 
two similar widths of the other fabric, are best 
for the skirt, and there will be pieces left for 
the plastron, or a narrow long vest, bias collar 
and cuffs. Simulated plain skirts of velvet, 
velveteen, or plush can be easily sewed to the 
foundation skirt, and must not bé too deep all 
around, though they may extend to the belt on 
one side. The success of tailor dresses is 
largely owing to the fact that they are made of 
the best wool stuffs, and, moreover, are made 
plainly. This should warn the amateur to 
avoid buying cheap woolen materials, as they 
are mixed with cotton, will soon look shabby, 
and will not endure a single shower. The 
well-made, all-wool gown on the contrary, 
has an unmistakable air of style and fitness to 


begin with, and looks none the worse after a 
season’s wear and in spite of rough usage, 
At this time of the year winter woolens 
are sold at a great reduction, and even if not 
needed for this season's use; it is economy to 
purchase now as many of the goods are reduced 
almost one-half from the opening prices, 
Tailors outline with braid the curved seams on 
the back of basques and jackets which join the 
side forms to the middle one. Two rows of 
braid are laid in a parallel curve on the seam, 
and finished near the armhole with three 
curved leaves. The skirts to go with these 
basques can have braid sewed upon them in 
lengthwise rows upon the plaits, or forming a 
border around the edge of the skirt, or be 
made severely plain as fancy dictates. New 
cloth jackets and redingotes made by tailors 
have the sleeves flowing open slightly at the 
wrists, instead of the close coat sleeves. Tight 
sleeves very small at the wrists make the hands 
look large; the cuff should be measured over 
the hand at the knuckles, instead of at the 
wrist. The seams of cloth garments should 
be trimmed evenly, moistened with a damp 
cloth and pressed open with a hot iron. - The 
edges should then be bound neatly with silk 
tape. For jackets the sleeves should be lined 
with satin, to make them easy to get off oron; 
the rest of the jacket can merely be lined with 
flannel, as is customary. Rows of braid or 
passementerie frogs are put diagonally on the 
left side plaits of cloth and homespun dresses. 
Clasps of metal or of wood are also used on the 
sides of skirts.by those who do not like large 
buttons. Wrappers for morning wear are 
usually made of cashmere or flannel. A new 
fancy is that of putting a vest of striped velvet 
down the front from the neck to the foot. The 
popular shape is a loose front without darts, 
while the back of the waist is adjusted to the 
figure down to the full gathered skirt breadths. 
The sides fit smoothly over the hips, and may 
have sash ends on the left side and a large 
pocket on the right; but pockets are frequently 
preferred for both sides and then the sash is 
omitted. All the fulness of the skirt is massed 
at the back in a very narrow space, usually 
being confined to the width below the two 
middle forms, while the adjacent forms extend 
quite plain from the armholes to the foot. 
Another shape for a plain wrapper is the close 
redingote, with velvet collar, cuffs and pockets, 
with military frogs across the front for fasten- 
ings. The flannel wrappers that are used for 
comfort, rather than beauty, are made abso- 
lutely plain, and are lined throughout with 
soft muslin. All their fulness is added in 
some plaits that are folded in the middle seam 
of the back. If a good pattern is procured fora 
wrapper, it can very easily be made up, as it does 
not require to fit as closely as a dress bodice. 
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“RACTICAL HINTS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Vegetables. 

Vegetabie food, in its widest sense, includes 
some part of every form of plant-growth, herb, 
shrub, or tree, used either as vegetables, fruits, 
grains, condiments, or beverages. Vegetables, 
as the term is generally used, are such plants 
as are cultivated for culinary purposes. We 
need a large variety of vegetables in our food 
to promote perfect health. Vegetables are 
rich in saline substances which counteract the 
evil effect of too much animal food. Some 
are rich in organic acids, and many abound in 
indigestible ligneous tissues which are useful 
in certain conditions. Those which contain 
starch and albumen, and which can be stored 
for use during the winter months, are consid- 
ered the most valuable. All vegetables need 
the addition of salt and butter or some form 
of fat, and many are rendered less indigesti- 
ble by seasoning with pepper. Peas, beans, 
squashes, beets, turnips, etc., which contain 
sugar, should be slightly sweetened, as much 
of the natural sweetness is lost in cooking, and 
those containing potash salts, as cabbage and 
lettuce, need an acid condiment. Beans, peas, 
and other vegetables which are difficult of 
digestion, are less indigestible if eaten in 
the form of purées. Green vegetables should 
be freshly gathered, thoroughly washed iu 
ccld water, and cooked in freshly-boiling 
salted water. It is impossible to give a defi- 
nite time for cooking, as much depends upon 
their age and the time they have been gathered. 
Wilted vegetables require a much longer time 
than fresh ones. All vegetables should be 
cooked until soft and tender, and no longer. 
This is better ascertained by watching them 
carefully, and piercing with a fork, than by de- 
pending upon any time-table. Vegetables, 
when eaten raw, are usually dressed with some 
condiment—oil, vinegar, salt and pepper. 
Every green vegetable keeps its color better 
if it be boiled rapidly and uncovered. Many 
use soda for the same purpose, but unwisely. 
Potatoes are more generally used than any 
other vegetable. They combine with other 
foods—meats, particularly—to give the desired 
elements. But they should not be used alone, 
or in too great a proportion, as they give very 
little flesh-forming material. Potatoes are 
three-fourths water. The solid matter con- 
sists largely of starch. This increases during 
the autumn, and remains stationary during the 
winter. Potatoes which have been frozen and 
thawed suddenly are sweeter and more watery 
than before, because, on exposure to the 
warmth and air the starch is changed to 
Sugar. They should kept frozen until ready 
to use, or used immediately after thawing in 
cold water. The sprouts on potatoes should be 
removed as soon as they appear, since, if they are 
allowed to grow, they exhaust the starch, and 
render the potatoes unfit for use. Potatoes 


should be kept in a dry, cool cellar. Botanically, 
potatoes belong to the same poisonous order as 
tobacco and deadly nightshade, and contain an 
acid juice which is unpleasant to the taste and 
often renders them indigestible. This lies in 
and near the rind of the potato; it is drawn 
out by the heat. Whenthe potatoes are baked 
it escapes in the steam, if they are opened at 
once; and when they are boiled it is absorbed 
by the water. It is not wasteful, therefore, to 
peel potatoes before cooking, or to take off quite 
athick peel, as they are thus rendered more 
wholesome. ‘Taste the water in which pota- 
toes have been boiled, and you will have no 
desire to use it in your yeast, bread or stews. 
Potatoes when first peeled are white, but turn 
brown upon exposure to theair. For this rea- 
son they should be covered with cold water as 
soon as peeled. New potatoes are watery, as 
the starch is not fully formed. They have a 
very thin skin, which may be rubbed or scraped 
off. Raw potatoes which are to be fried, 
should be thinly sliced and soaked in cold 
water to draw out all the starch, that they may 
be crisp and not mealy. The cells which 
hold the starch grains are of an albuminous 
nature. These cells are divided in slicing the 
potatoes, and the starch is drawn out into the 
water; the albuminous membrane hardens in 
frying and makes the potatoes crisp. Boiled 
potatoes should be drained the moment the 
heat bursts all the starch grains, which may 
easily be determined by their soft texture when 
pierced with a fork, else the starch will absorb 
water and the potatoes become pasty and un- 
wholesome. Baked potatoes should be served 
as soon as soft, and the skin should be slightly 
ruptured by squeezing to let the steam within 
escape, else it will condense and make the 
potato watery and unwholesome. Potatoes 
which are cut or sliced for stews and chowders 
should be soaked and scalded to remove the 
greenness before adding them to the stew. 
To boil potatoes may appear to be a very sim- 
ple act of cooking, but they can be very much 
improved if rightly attended to. Select pota- 
toes of uniform size; wash and scrub with a 
brush ; pare and soak in cold water ; put them 
in boiling salted water, one guart of water and 
one tablespoonful of salt for six large potatoes. 
Cook half an hour or until soft, but not until 
broken. Drain off every drop of the water. 
Place the kettle uncovered on the back of the 
fire to let the steam escape. Keep hot until 
ready to serve. Mashed potatoes.—7o one 
pint of hot boiled potatoes, add one tablespoonful 
of butter, half a teaspoonful of salt, halfa salt- 
spoonful of pepper and hot milk or cream to 
moisten. Mash in the kettle in which they 
were boiled, and beat with a fork until light 
and creamy, turn out lightly on a dish. Never 
smooth it over, as that will make it heavy and 
compact. 
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RECIPES. 


Oyster Soup. 


Ingredients —Two quarts of oysters with their 
liquor, 
One quart of milk, 
Two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
One teaspoonful of water, 
One tablespoonful of flour, 
Seasoning. 

Put the strained oyster liquor and the water 
into a saucepan, which is set in a larger one 
nearly full of boiling water; heat slowly, and 
when the liquor begins to boil, season with 
pepper and salt, and stir in the milk thickened 
with the flour; then stir constantly until the 
soup nears the boiling-poiat again; then throw 
in the oysters and let them stew until they 
plump and ruffle at the edge; then put in the 
butter and stir well until it is melted; serve 
immediately. 


Mutton Broth. 


Ingredients.—Four pounds of lean mutton, 
One gallon of water, 
One teacupful of rice, 
Parsley, 
Half a chicken, 
One cupful of milk, 
Seasoning, 
One egg, 
One tablespoonful of flour. 

Cut the meat into small pieces and boil for 
two hours slowly in a covered vessel; soak 
the rice in enough warm water to cover it; 
and, at the end of this time, add it, water and 
all, to the boiling soup; cook an hour longer, 
stirring watchfully from time to time, lest the 
rice should settle and adhere to the bottom of 
the boiler; beat the egg into a froth and stir 
into the cup of cold milk, into which has been 
rubbed smoothly the flour; mix with this, a 
little at a time, some of the scalding liquor, 
until the egg is so cooked that there is no 
danger of its curdling in the soup; pour into 
the pot; when you have taken out the meat, 
season to taste. 


Scalloped Clams. 


Ingredients —Twenty-five clams, 
Bread crumbs, 
Seasoning, 
A little milk, 
Two ounces of butter. 


Chop the clams fine and season with pepper 
and salt; then place in another dish some 
rolled bread crumbs, moistened with a little 
milk, clam liquor and the butter melted ; stir 
the clams into this; then serve in patty-pans, 


* or clean, buttered clam-shells, after baking in 


the oven. 
Beef Pie, Potato Crust. 

Ingredients.—Cold roast or corned beef, 

Mashed potatoes, 

Butter, 

Tomato catsup, 

Gravy, 

Seasoning. 

Mince the cold meat fine, season and spread 
a layer in the bottom of a deep pudding dish; 
then a layer of mashed potatoes stuck over 
with bits of butter, then meat again, and so 
on until the dish is full; pour over all a gravy 
made of the cold-meat gravy, butter and a 
little tomato catsup, and cover all with a thick 
crust made as follows: 

Potato Crust.: 
Ingredients —One large cupful of mashed po 

tatoes, 

Two tablespoonfuls of melted 
butter, 

One egg, 

Flour, 

Two cupfuls of milk. 

Beat the egg very light; add to the other 
ingredients, and beat all well together, and 
add enough flour to enable you to roll it out; 
cover the pudding dish with this crust, cutting 
a slit in the middle; brush over with beaten 
white of egg, and bake. 

Soft Muffins. 
Ingredients—One quart of milk, 
Three eggs, 
One teaspoonful of salt, 
Four tablespoonfuls of yeast, 
Sifted flour to make a stiff batter. 

Warm the milk and butter together, and add 
the salt; beat the eggs very light, and stir 
them into the milk and butter ; then stir in the 
yeast, and, lastly, flour enough to make a thick 
batter ; cover the mixture, and set it to rise for 
three hours in a warm place; when it is quite 
light, grease the baking-iron and rings, set the 
rings on the iron, pour the batter imto them, 
and bake a light brown. 
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RECIPES. 321 


The Best Way to Heat Cold Meats. 


Cover them with buttered paper; put them 
in the oven until they warm through. They 
will be as tender as the first day. If the cold 
meats are in small pieces, cover them with but- 
tered paper, and broil them on the gridiron; 
season, and pour melted butter over them. 


Hominy Croquettes. 


Ingredients—One pint of cold boiled hominy, 
One egg, 
One tablespoonful of melted 
butter, 
One tablespoonful of flour, 
One tablespoonful of cracker 
dust, 
One teaspoonful of salt, 
Lard. 
Mix all the ingredients well together; form 
into oval balls, dip in beaten egg, roll in 
bread or cracker crumbs, and fry them in boil- 


ing lard. 
Moonshine. 


Ingredients ——One quart of flour, 
One tablespoonful of lard, 
Two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
Half a teaspoonful of salt, 
Enough cold water to mix a 
dough. 

Mix all the ingredients together until they 
become of the consistency of bread dough, 
beat it well with a rolling-pin twenty min- 
utes, holding the dough in the left hand while 
beating with the pin; roll it very thin, and 
cut with a fag-iron into long, thin strips; lay 
in a buttered baking-pan, and bake in a quick 
oven, 


Poor Man’s Fruit Pudding. 


Ingredients—Four ounces of rolled bread 

crumbs, 

Eight ounces of sifted flour, 

One teaspoonful of baking pow- 
der, 

Quarter of a pound of suet, 

Quarter of a pound of raisins, 

Quarter of a pound of currants, 

Two ounces of citron, 

One lemon, 

One egg, 

Milk to bind together, 

A pinch of salt, 

A teaspoonful of cinnamon. 

Mix the bread crumbs, flour and baking 
powder together, chop the suet, stone the 
raisins, and carefully wash the currants, slice 
the citron, dredge all the fruit with flour and 


mix the egg, juice and grated rind of the 
VoL. CXII.—22. 


lemon with the other ingredients, add enough 
milk to mix all well together, put inte two 
moulds and steam or boil each two hours. 
Serve with sauce. 


Half-Hour Pudding. 


Ingredients.—Half a pound of beef suet, 
Half a pound of bread crumbs, 
One tablespoonful of flour, 
r) Half a cupful of sugar, 
One nutmeg, grated, 
Three eggs. 

Mix all together, having browned the bread 
crumbs, chopped the suet fine and beaten the 
eggs light; after all the ingredients are well 
mixed, flour your hands and form the pudding 
into large, round balls, tie each in a cup, then 
in a floured cloth; boil half an hour, and serve 
with hot sauce. 


Cookies. 


Ingredients.—Half a cupful of butter. 

One cupful of sugar, 

One egg, 

Half a cupful of sour milk, 

Half a teaspoonful of soda, 
sifted three times through two 
cupfuls of flour, 

Half a nutmeg, grated, 

A handful of raisins. 

Rub butter and sugar to a cream; use pow- 
dered sugar if you can get it. Beat up this 
cream well with the egg, milk and spice, 
finally the flour. Roll into a thin sheet, cut 
into round cakes and bake in a quick oven, 
burying a raisin in the centre of each cooky. 


Jumbles, or Drop Cakes. 


Ingredients—One cupful of sugar, 
Half a cupful of butter, 
Half a cupful of sour milk, 
One egg, 
One teaspoonful of soda, 
One and a half cupfuls of flour, 
Half a nutmeg, grated. 

Cream butter and sugar, beat in the egg 
well beaten, the milk, soda, spice, and work 
the flour intoasoft dough. Drop by the table- 
spoonful on well-greased writing paper, laid 
in a baking pan, or with a spoon make small 
rings of dough on the same. These will 
broaden in baking. The oven should be very 
quick, and the cakes so far apart that they 
will not run together as they warm. 
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The Reverie of an Optimist. 

An old legend tells us that the Year had 
twelve sons and daughters to whom Father 
Time was sponsor. Some turned out well, 
others ill; but none grew so wild and unruly 
as March, the third boy, a graceless fellow with 
no respect for persons. He was well named, 
for Mars the god of war, for he went up and 
down raging like a lion, tearing things to 
tatters and working havoc where he could, 
Yet these fierce moods were often succeeded by 
fits of lamb-like mildness when he would sit 
and sun himself in his father’s door and mind 
his baby sister, if they asked him. His chief 
sport was to roam over the rocks and clamber 
down into the deep sea caves, in one of which 
dwelt an old king, Zolus by name. To the 
power of this aged monarch, who was some 
such a character as Shakespeare’s Prospero, the 
Four Winds were subject. He kept them in 
his cave in chains, letting them out when he 
saw fit and calling them home in obedience to 
his fancy. Young March was wont to go down 
and coax the old man to set these minions free, 
and, when his wish was granted, it delighted 
him to watch their wild gambols and frantic 
excesses as they roamed over the earth in 
frenzied abandon. The Year was an indul- 
gent father, and when old King A®olus passed 
off the scene of earthly enactments, with other 
ancient worthies like Priam and AEneas, Aga- 
memnon and Achilles, he secured for his son 
March the attendance of those Winds, which 
had been his quondam sport. And so it is 
that when March pays his annual visit to his 
father, he comes heralded by the screeching 
and howling of his ancient servants. 

From this little allegory will appear why we 
have olian harps, those quaint instruments 
whose strings are swept by the wind and give 
forth weird, but not unmusical sounds. Also, 
how it is that a gale which may compass one 
man’s ruin, may minister toanother’s pleasure. 
As the old proverb has it, “It’s an ill wind 
which blows nobody any good.” So March, 
which brings to many a painful interregnum of 
bad colds, poor spirits, and depressed trade, finds 
GoprEy’s Lapy’s Book with all sheets spread 
to the wind, scudding along before the breeze 
of popularity and buoyed up by the high-tide 
of success. It is anold truism that some things 
are made by success, while others are marred. 
Alexander sighed for other worlds to conquer ; 


and so every man who has in him the spirit 
worthy of victory, will rise above his laurels and 
rest not till he has plucked the leaves from the 
topmost bough of the Tree of Fanre.  Thisisa 
truth which can be packed into small compass 
and sent anywhere. Gopry’s LAby’s Boox 
is not going to lie back and fan itself with a 
leaf from the Past; it prefers to go on not only 
writing, but making a record that will endure 
when many of its contemporaries are laid by 
in the dust of oblivion. 

It is a fine thing to grow old gracefully, 
Good wine and good books improve with age, 
but poor wine and poor books grow utterly 
useless. You can never hurt our feelings by 
calling us old. We have long since passe 
the equator of youth; our nights are much 
longer than our days; but they are nights of 
study and research. We prefer them to th 
long days of hurrying and scurrying through 
the world; they give us more time for ow 
books, our Arm-Chair, and our readers. Iti 
fifty-six years since we first saw the light, ani 
as we sit here, feeling the warm blood of tran 
mutation in our veins, we ask ourselves why 
we may not live for fifty-six more? Why 
need we die at all? Life grows more plea 
ant and easy every year. We are blessed by 
thousands of warm friends, who press us with 
kindly words. The future is bright and rog, 
and as we sit here cosily in our sanctum,¥ 
hum to ourselves the merry little song of Te 
nyson’s “ Brook ”’ :— 

** Men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on forever.”” 
The Frown. 

A frown is not a pretty thing, and yet ther 
are funny sides to it, especially when it puck- 
ers the smooth brow of childhood where only 
the sun of serenity should shine. How litte 
there is in the lives of most children to provokt 
such a demonstration of ill-humor and resent 
ment! Yet frowns are, if anything, mor 
plentiful than smiles. At an early age, the 
little ones acquire some characteristic corrugt 
tions of the brow, and the presence of a low 
ering 'scowl on the face of some wee body & 
often the source of infinite amusement, whether 
wisely so is another manner. 

In our January number, we gave our sub 
scribers an engraving of a companion subjed 
called “ The Smile;’’ now we present thea 
with “The Frown,” a very finely executed 
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picture, wherein the talent of the artist and 
designer is closely rivalled by the skill of the 
engraver, who has so cleverly fixed the expres. 
sion and details upon his metal plate. “ The 
Frown” isa rare study of facial expression, 
and as such cannot fail to furnish pleasure and 
amusement to those who really appreciate a 
good thing. We take especial pains with our 
frontispieces. It is a matter of boast with us 
that we do not always adhere to one style of 
art or one line of subjects. We roam over the 
whole field of art, picking here and choosing 
there, with a firm faith in the spice of variety. 
“The Frown ”’ is one of the choicest bits which 
we have picked up for a long time, and we 
trust to the good taste of our readers to give it 
proper notice and appreciation. 


Needle Painting. 

This is now the proper name for the exquis- 
itely shaded embroidery which is done by 
ladies who have the time and taste to cultivate 
their needles. Moreover, the fine work is no 
longer confined to patterns in silk and wool. 
The invention of fast-colored cotton and linen 
thread like the famous “ Madonna,”’ has made 
it the medium of delicate embroidery and 
etching on wash materials. For damask and 
table linen, for lingerie and fine articles of 
lady’s wear, this cotton and linen embroidery 
in colors is the prettiest thing that has yet been 
applied. For marking purposes, the Madonna 
Embroidery Thread is unexcelled. All ladies 
who delight in the exercise of their taste and 
skill should see this cotton and linen thread 
before they execute their work. The colors 
are very pretty and are warranted as fast. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
IN INEBRIETY. 

Dr.C. S. Ellis, Wabash, Ind., says: “ I pre- 
scribed it for a man who had used intoxicants 
to excess for fifteen years. He thinks it of 
much benefit to him.” 


We call the attention of our subscribers to 
our offer upon page 252 of this number. Each 
subscriber sending us an additional name of a 
new subscriber, accompanied by $2.00, before 
April the first, will receive one of the books 
upon needlework, fancy stitches, etc., edited by 
Jenny June. These books are amine of wealth 
to lovers of fancy work, and give illustrated 
designs for every known kind of work now 
fashionable. If two new names are received, 
each one is entitled to a copy of one of the 
books, and so on according to the number of 
names received. 


Bits of Science. 


Professor Penhallow states that in cold cli- 
mates the age of trees may be generally esti- 
mated by the rings ; but that in warm climates 
the rings are not a true index. 

Lieutenant Woodruff, of the Signal Service 
Bureau, says the cause of cold waves is not yet 
understood. 

It has been suggested that “cocaine” be 
pronounced “kokane,” so that it may not be 
confounded with cocoa. 

The latest experiments reported to the Paris 
Academy of Sciences show that coffee taken 
in moderation increases the process of nutri- 
tion, but excessive use retards it. 

At last the corona of the sun has been pho- 
tographed while the sun was visible. 

Professor Langley does not have much faith 
in the idea that the temperature of the moon’s 
surface rises high during the lunar day. 

It is now asserted that flying fish do not fly, 
but really leap from the water. It is, however, 
admitted that they frequently propel themselves 
against the wind. 

Chicago has a groupof electric lights visible 
for sixty miles. 

Long-distance telephoning seems to be an 
accomplished fact. Recently a conversation 
took place between St. Petersburg and Bou- 

logne, notwithstanding high induction. 

Platinum wire can be drawn so fine that it 
cannot be seen without a magnifying glass. 

Dr. Draper is reported as regarding ozone a 
predisposing cause of pneumonia. 

Many confirmations are reported of the state- 
ment that oil poured on a stormy sea will re- 
duce the waves. 

Bisulphide of carbon appears to be the coming 
disinfectant, but for house use it will need to 
be deodorized. 

Dr. Gleason states that the best remedy for 
bleeding atthe nose is a vigorous motion of 
the jaws as in the act of chewing. 

Asbestos linings for hats are being intro- 
duced for use in hot climates. 

The most efficient fire-proof doors are said 
to be made of wood covered with tinned iron. 

Oil of lemon is now made artificially from 
turpentine. 

Several cases of lead poisoning are reported 
as being caused by biting off and chewing the 
ends of sewing silk which had been treated 
with sugar of lead. 

Rev. F. E. Hoskins writes that to speak of 
Mount Hermon as crowned with “perpetual 
snow ”’ is wrong, its hoary appearance arising 
from the color of its soil and rocks. 

A correspondent of the 7herapeutic Gazette 
says nitro-glycerine as a heart stimulant is far 
superior to brandy. 

Dr. Hartmann, of Berlin, admits that the 
“ missing link’ has not yet been found. 
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Farm Notes. 

To get rid* of moles, cover the infected 
ground heavily with manure. The moles love 
warm quarters, and will huddle in droves un- 
der the manure. 
on throw off the manure and the moles will 
It is also claimed that the mere 


When a hard freeze comes 


come out. 
growing of castor beans in a garden spot will 
drive moles away. 

Fill hyacinth glasses with soft water to near 
the base of the bulb and set in a cool, dark 
place for six weeks. Then bring them tothe 
light, replacing the water lost by evaporation. 
Colored glasses are better for the growth of 
roots, but in the clear glasses the development 
of the bulb can be better seen, and it is well to 
have a few clear glasses in which towatch the 
bulbs. Small pieces of charcoal dropped in 
the water, will keep it pure. 

Celery may be packed for winter keeping in 
boxes which have two inches of sand on the 
bottom. The roots of the celery are set 
closely on the sand, and sprinkling sand on 
top which is shaken down and renewed till the 
celery is all covered. The sand is then mois- 
tened slightly with water and the box placed 
in a cold, dark cellar or underground away 
from frost. Boxes that will hold from fifteen 
to twenty-five bunches are most convenient. 
The contents of such a box can be used before 
the quality deteriorates and one bunch can be 
removed at a time without disturbing the 
others. 

Be careful not to overwater plants in winter. 
Geraniums and primroses are very easily in- 
jured by too much moisture, and there are few 
plants which do not suffer in consequence. 


Do not allow potatoes to sprout during the 
winter. They are not so good for planting, 
and this difficulty can be easily obviated by 
keeping them in a dry, cool place. 

A clever man has devised the following 
arrangement to keep cows from kicking : Take 
a four-foot strap one and one-fourth inches 
wide, with buckle on one end. Three or four 
inches from the buckle put a pulley, such as 
can be made out of a patent breast strap snap, 
by cutting itin two. Put the strap around one 
leg above the gambrel joint; through the pully 
around the other leg and draw them tight 
together and buckle. It’s quickly done—no 
danger of being kicked. 
foot and will fight it but once or twice. 


They cannot raise a 
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BOOK TABLE. 


YouNG FOLKs’ QUERIES. 
Lawrence. 


A story by Uncle 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott 

Co. One vol., cloth, 235 pp. Price, $2.00, 

This book is one of those useful works, so 
helpful in the instruction of the young, which 
presents dry facts in the guise of a spirited 
narration, and imparts knowledge at the same 
time that it tells a clever story. The actors in 
the book are the same all the way through, but 
their experiences and observations are so varied 
that they cover a long record and furnish the 
theme for many valuable and entertaining con- 
versations. 


THE QUEEN’s EMPIRE; OR, IND AND HER 
PEARL. By Joseph Moore, Jr., F. R. G. §, 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co. One 
vol., cloth, 280 pp. Price, $3.00. 


This luxurious volume, with its fine typog-’ 


raphy and its phototypes by Gutekunst, is one 
of the handsomest issues of the holiday press. 
In substance, it is a series of personal sketches 
of life and scenery in India, written graph- 
ically, yet without useless peroration or rhetor- 
icalornament. The illustrations are unusually 
fine, and for those who wish to secure a gen- 
eral idea of the country, the people and their 
customs, without reference to geographical 
minutiz or statistics, “The Queen’s Empire” 
is a very desirable acquisition. 


THE PoEMS OF HENRY ABBEY. Kingston, 
N.Y. Henry Abbey. One vol., cloth, 266 
pp. Price, $1.25. 


There are some pretty things in this little 
volume, but the author has often erred in the 
choice of a subject. If Mr. Abbey’s talent had 
been centered on the poetical essence of every- 
day life, his poem would have told more upon 
the mind of the people. Now and then he 
strikes a fine, familiar vein that echoes very 
wseetly :— 

‘* Now comes the graybeard of the north: 
The forests bare their rugged breasts 
To every wind that wanders forth, 
And, in their arms, the lonely nests 


That housed the birdlings months ago, 
Are egged with flakes of drifted snow.”’ 


The poems of nature are much better than 
the historical and descriptive ones; but Mr. 
Abbey never loses his identity as a poet, is 
never wholly indifferent. 
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WORTHINGTON ANNUAL, 1886. A Series of 
Interesting Stories, Biographies, Papers on 
Natural History for the Young. R. Worth- 
ington, 770 Broadway, New York. One 
vol., paper back, 220 pp. Price, $1.50. For 
sale by W. C. Wilson & Co., 111 S. Eleventh 
Street, Philadelphia. 

This is a very attractive gift book for child- 
ren and has the rare advantage of containing 
such a variety of reading matter as will render 
it adaptable to children of all ages and all de- 
grees ofintelligence. It is profusely illustrated 
and contains a number of attractive colored 
plates, which are well calculated to please the 
fancy of the little ones. 


Ruiinc LicgHts CALENDAR. By Miss E. N. 
Little. Boston, Mass., A. L. Cassino. Price, 
$1.50. 

This holiday novelty has one advantage 
over all the other calendars which have come to 
our notice. It is perpetual, and will do for any 
year in a century. It consists of a nickel 
plated stand with movable cards for the 
months, days of the month and days of the 
week. These cards are highly ornamental, 
having appropriate quotations and references, 
and some finely executed views besides con- 


siderable decoration artistically done in blue 
and silver. It is certainly a novelty. 


Lutu’s Lrprary. Vol. I. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
Boston, Roberts Brothers. One vol., cloth, 
269 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Miss Alcott’s fame as a writer of juvenile 
stories has been so well established that any 
new work of hers will stand independently of 
any notice from the critics. ‘ Lulu’s Library” 
includes twelve short stories of a very pretty 
kind, suitable to read or tell at bedtime. The 
book will make a nice birthday gift. 


Donovan; A MODERN ENGLISHMAN. By 
Edna Lyall. New York, D. Appleton & 
Co. One vol., cloth, 456 pp. For sale 
by J. B. Lippincott Co. 


This story is told with vigor and intelligence. 
The hero, though hasty and thrown upon his 
Own resources at an early age, develops his 
character by patience and privations. One of 
the main excellences of this novel is the very 
real rendering of the characters, showing truly 
human beings and not imaginative individuals 
only to be found upon paper. The book is far 
above the average novel and well worthy of 
perusal ; the interest increasing as the book 
progresses, 


Acknowledgements. 


We are indebted this month for the follow- 
ing books received. 


From J. B. Lippincott Co. 


ANECDOTES OF GEN. U.S. GRANT. By J. L. 
Ringwalt. One vol., paper cover, 114 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. 


THE Dawninc. A novel. Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. One vol., cloth, 382 pp. Price, 
$1.50. 


AN IRow Crown. A novel. T.S. Denison, 
163 Randolph Street, Chicago. One vol., 
cloth, 560 pp. Price $1.50. 


From Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. 

WaR AND Peace. A historical novel by 
Count Leon Tolstoi. From the French by 
Clara Bell. William S. Gottsberger, New 
York. Two vols., cloth. 679 pp. 


A TouR AROUND THE WorRLD. By George 
E. Raum. William S. Gottsberger, New 
York. One vol., cloth, 430 pp. 


trom J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 


CoMMON SENSE IN THE CARE OF THE PET 
CANARY. By Mrs. M. E. C. Farwell, 
assisted by Mr. Canon Rittenhaus and 
Mrs. Helen Frances. Appendix by E. B. 
Foote, M.D. New York, Murray Hill Pub- 
lishing Co. One vol., paper, 135 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 


JoHN MAIDMENT. By Julian Sturgis. New 
York, D. Appleton & Co. One vol., paper 
cover, 272 pp. Price, 50 cents. 


THE BROKEN SHAFT. TALES IN MID-OCEAN: 
Edited by Henry Norman. New York, D. 
Appleton & Co. One vol., paper cover, 223 
pp. Price, 25 cents. 


VALENTINO; A HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY IN ITALY. By 
William Waldorf Astor. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. One vol., cloth, 325 pp. 
Price, $2.00. 


THE MASTER OF L’ETRANGE. By Eugene 
Hall. Philadelphia, T. B. Peterson & Bros. 
One voi., cloth, 346 pp. 


EVOLUTION AND RELIGION, FROM THE STAND- 
POINT OF ONE WHO BELIEVES IN BOTH. A 
lecture delivered in the Philadelphia 
Academy of Music, December 7, 1885. By 
Minot J. Savage. Philadelphia, George H 
Buchanan and Company. One vol., paper 
cover, 52 pp. Price, 25 cents. 


A CALENDAR. Published by the Pope M’f’g. 
Co., manufacturers of Columbia Bicycles 
and Tricycles, 597 Washington St., Boston, 
Mass. With the compliments of H. B. Hart, 
181 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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Drawn expressly for Gopey’s LApy’s Book, by Isaac H. Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
520 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


The above design can, in the vicinity of Philadelphia, be built with all modern conveniences, 
force-pump tank, range, grates and heater, for $2,100 in frame, or $2,509 in brick. 
We send to any address Hobbs’ Architecture, a well-bound book containins 123 designs of 


houses, upon receipt of $3.50, or Hobbs’ catalogue of 24 designs of suburban residences, upon 
receipt of 50 cents. 
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GODEYS FASHIONS. 
FOR DESCRIPTION SEE FASHION DEPARTMENT 
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For description see Fashion Department. 
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For description seé Fashion Department. 
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THE CLOCK. 
(“Die Uhr.”) 
POLKA FRANCAISE. 


ALEX. ARNSTEIN. Op. 14, 
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Last Time. 
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Is it not a love -ly thing? 
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Published in sheet form, 35 cts.,by WM. H. BONER & CO. 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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When the clock goes ring ding ding? 

















Is a delicate yet luxurious 
and lasting extract from 
flowers which satisfies 
the most fastidious. 
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on each bottle assure 
Wy: p Purchasers‘ of superior 
Res and uniform quality. 
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